St. Marks Cathedral, Venice, Italy 


ACHILLE BOSSI... . . . Italy Begins Again 


an / ‘ 
OLANGAU CHARLES MALIK . . . What Are Human Rights? 


HOMER CROY .. . . What Grandpa Laughed At 
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Official Call to Rotary s 


40th Convention 
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As ONE of my first official acts as 
President of Rotary International, I am 
very pleased to invite Rotarians through- 
out the world to attend Rotary’s 1949 
Convention, which will be held in New 
York City, U.S.A., June 12-16. 

Home of the United Nations, New York 
is one of the largest and most cosmopoli- 
tan cities in the world. Its historic land- 
marks, churches, theaters, shops, mu- 
seums, skyscrapers, ocean beaches, and 
parks have fascinated millions of visitors 
for more than a century. 

For those who wish to combine a vaca- 
tion trip with attendance at the Rotary 
Convention, there is a great variety of 
delightful vacation attractions in the 
Eastern part of the United States and 
Canada. 

An outstanding program of challenging 
addresses and discussion forums—thrill- 
ing entertainment by world-famous musi- 
cal organizations—a spectacular interna- 
tional pageant—these are some of the 
many attractions being planned for Ro- 
tary’s 40th Annual Convention. 

To augment Rotary’s traditional “House 
of Friendship,” which is always such a 
popular meeting place for Rotarians from 
all parts of the world, the Convention 
Committee is arranging a special ‘House 
of Friendship” for the many young peo- 
ple who will be coming to New York with 
their parents. Plans are being made for 
an exciting entertainment schedule which 
will have a strong appeal for the young 


people. 
The New York Convention and Visitors 
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Skit Vitae 


Bureau has assured us that good hotel 
accommodations will be made available 
for as many as 40,000 Rotarians and 
members of their families, so we are 
looking forward to a record-breaking at- 
tendance. 

It is my very great pleasure to issue 
this Official Call for the 40th Annual Con- 
vention of Rotary International to be held 
in New York City June 12, 13, 14, 15, 
and 16, 1949. 

According to its membership, each Ro- 
tary Club is entitled to one or more offi- 
cial voting delegates. As a Rotarian is 
expected to attend Club meetings, so 
Clubs are expected to be represented at 
the Annual Convention. Article VI of 
the By-Laws of Rotary International 
gives full information as to the rights 
and responsibilities of a Club with refer- 
ence to the Annual Convention. 

Come to New York next June to meet 
your fellow Rotarians from the four cor- 
ners of the world, to assist in planning 
Rotary’s service activities for the coming 
year, and to enjoy the countless attrac- 
tions of the “Wonder City.” 


C pls 


Ancus S. MITCHELL 
President, Rotary International 


IssuED THIs First Day 
or JULY, 1948, aT 
Cuicaco, Iuuinots, U.S.A. 
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LETTERS FROM 
m READERS OF THE ROTARIAN 


tremely ... Most Important’ 


ALAN ( nsTon, Rotarian 

Rs 

iltos, ¢ a 
unt to congratulate you on thé 
es on world government [by Al 
Finstein, W. T. Holliday, Clarence 
eit. Sir Norman Angell] in THE 
sn for June. These are extremely 


tant articles on the most impor- 


ubiect of ou time, 


hat All May See 


J. F. Frrzpatrick, Rotarian 
spaper Publisher 
Lake City, Utah 
k you vé much for the official 
ficate of proof of my hole-in-one 
Salt Lake Country Club. I intend 
ve a facsimile made to pass out 
ubting Thomases.” 
Nore: Rot in Fitzpatrick refers to 
raved ce cate sent to Rotarians 
qd them for Tue Rovar- 
fi {) 


[hrilled by WHO 
js ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 
esident, The Commercial Bar 
> York, Ne York 


ead with a great deal of interest 
rticle Cholera Stopped in Its 
by Dr. Aly Twefik Shousha, 


d [THE RoTaRIAN for May], and was 
led to note the splendid work that 
eing done |} the World Health 
nization. 
» writer of the article didn’t men- 
the fact that for some inexplicable 
n the United States is not a mem- 
of WHO. I understand that there is 
jection on the part of the Ameri- 
Medical Association or any other 
nization, but nevertheless the bill 
would provide for U. S. partici- 
n was tabled in the Senatorial 


+ 


tee, 


‘Garcia Message . . . Powerful’ 
Believes E. A. Roperts, Rotarian 
funicipal Government 
arlsbad, New Mezico 
read Kenneth Dirlam’s That Mes- 
to Garcia in THE Rotarian for April 
| then Rotarian A. L. Johnson’s letter 
comment in the June issue. 
[ had an instructor in the New Mex- 
Military Institute in 1909-1912, Major 
Ross Thomas, who made every boy 
his classes read The Message to 
a. ...I1 made my two boys read 
Message as soon as they learned to 
1 and often as they grew older. One 
them is an executive in a big com- 
y. ... The other came up from pri- 
ite in the rear rank in the last war 
first lieutenant with a Bronze Star, a | 
rple Heart, and a Presidential Cita- | 
tion (unit). I think, and will never 
elieve otherwise, that Captain Rowan’s 
heroic example as written up by Elbert 
Hubbard had a tremendous part in their 
iccess—and was just as instrumental 
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Speed Sweep, the brush with 
the steel back, is designed to 
sweep cleaner, faster, easier, and to 
outlast ordinary brushes 3 to 1. Arbitrin 
sweeping fluid, sprayed on the floor before 

sweeping, disinfects, deodorizes, removes stains in the pro- 
cess of sweeping. These, plus many more advantages (16 in 
all) have proved to be the perfect answer to effective, low 
cost floor sanitation in over 60,000 factories, offices, schools, 
and stores. Mail coupon for complete facts. Milwaukee 


Dustless Brush Co., 530 N. 22nd Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


= ee lll ™ 
MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 

1 530 N. 22nd St. © Milwaukee 3, Wis. ] 

i We are interested in complete information about Speed i 


Sweep brushes and Arbitrin sweeping fluid. 
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Cardy 
Hotels 


Dedicated to 
your service 


in Canada 


Mount Royal Hotel, 


Montreal, Que. 

| ’ . 

Prince Edward Hotel, 
Windsor, Ont. 


General Brock Hotel, 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 


ee 


King Edward Hotel, 


Toronto, Ont, 


iPS 





Royal Connaught Hotel, 


Hamilton, Ont. 
) 
2 
Bigwin Inn, 


Bigwin Island, Ont. 





a 
Alpine Inn, 
Ste. Marguerite, Que. 
VERNON G. CARDY, 
President 


H. Alexander MacLennan, 


Vice-President and Gen. Mgr. 














Where ta Eat 





When in Chicago 
why not stop at 


IRELAND’S 


i | for a Seafood Dinner 
632 N. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 





TOWN HOUSE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


StudieCiub 


PALO ALTO 


bo 














millions 
instance To my The 
most powerful 


in the efforts to make good in 
of other 
Message 
article ever written 
widely read and its principles applied 
this would be a better world. 


mind 
to Garcia is the 


If it could be more 


Retirement Meant Opportunity 


Notes J. RusseELL Porter, Rotariar 

Potash Distributo 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Samuel Churchill’ article in THI! 
ROTARIAN for May told of the remark 


able achievement of Roscoe Sheller, the 
“Sunnyside 


Sheller’s retirement, 


; a 
sidewalk man. Roscoe 


because ot ill 


health, meant for him new opportunity 

to serve his community and make it a 

better place in which to live. 
Rotarians everywhere may be proud 


of their fellow member and 
his example, for “He Profits Most Who 
Best.” 


profit by 
Serves 


In Defense of Crows 
By RosBert SPARKS WALKER 
Naturalist Author 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Re: Kill That Crow’, by 
THE RoraRiANn for April.] 


and 


Ben East, 


The first 20 years of my life were 
spent on the farm cultivating corn, 
wheat, watermelons, and other farm 
crops. We had for our neighbors a 
band of crows the year round. 

Every Spring the crows pulled up 
a few young corn plants, which our 
neighbors said were removed by the 
crow while searching for cutworms 


about the roots. Whatever the purpose 
of the crow in so doing, the damage 
done was insignificant and no attention 
was paid to this misdeed of our feath- 


ered neighbors. The crows plugged a 
few watermelons every Summer, but 
the amount of damage done was noth- 


ing compared to the damage wrought 
by mischievous boys. We did not 
a gun and go after the boys, neither 
did we undertake to kill the crows. 

A laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
we knew that the crow was saving our 
corn crop from destruction by catching 
thousands of hungry grasshoppers, cut- 
worms, rough-headed corn beetles, and 
other of the that prey 
upon corn... 

As for the charges made by Mr. East 
against the crow, most of them 
highly exaggerated. For example, if the 
crows ever destroyed young 
domestic fowl, quails, and the nests of 
other birds, we never observed them. 

We have foolishly many times in the 
past destroyed the lives of some species 
of our birds, only later to wake up to 
find that instead of improving on the 
balance provided by the Creator in 
Nature, we, in our error, have created 
a dangerous situation. For example, as 
far back as the year 1885, the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature authorized various 
counties to offer bounties of 50 cents 
in cash for each hawk killed, This in- 
cluded the owls. It was not long until 
about $100,000 had been paid out, for 
the scalps of these birds. In less than 


take 


larger insects 


are 


rabbits, 


two years, however, rats, mice, and 
destructive insects had increased by the 
millions and losses of farm crops rose 
to more than 2 million dollars. The 





Crow Complaint 


ce 


The Washington Biological Survey 
has changed the wording on the meta 
bands used to ring birds released ip 
connection with its researches into 
American bird life. It now reads 
"Notify Fish and Wild Life Services 
Washington, D. C." 

The old inscription was the abbrevi- 
ated “Wash. Biol. 
Surv." and the 
change was made 
after a disap- 
pointed farmer 
sent in a com- 
plaint to the 
United States 
Government: 

"Dear Sirs," he 
wrote. "| shot one of your pet crows 
the other day and followed instructions 
attached to it. | washed it, and biled 
it, and served it. It was terrible. You 
should stop trying to fool the people 
with things like this." 

—Mrs. Tom Dean 
Jacksonville, Texas 














farmers were quickly at work petit 
ing the State Legislature to repeal 
act and place owls and hawks on 
protected list. They had destroyed 


balance in Nature. 


- 
Verse Follow-up 

From T. McE. Vickers, Rotaria 

Credit Management 

Syracuse, New Yori: 

The following letter from Sych 
Beech, a member of the Rotary ( 
of Thornton-Cleveleys, England, ret 
to an item of mine in 17 
RoTarRian for April: 

I see you have a reference to what 
call “an old verse.” You may perhaps be 
terested to know that this verse was writ 
by an English local preacher named H 
son somewhere about the mid-19th Cent 
It was written in the following form: 

Not on this land alone 
But be God’s mercies known 
From shore to shore 
Lord, make the nations sec 
That men should brothe? be 
And form one family 
The wide world o'er. 

In June, 1946, it was introduced into o 
British national anthem by_ order of 
King as a substitute for the following ve 
(it had, of course, been specially written 
Hickson for this purpose): 

O Lord our God arise, 
Scatter his enemies 
And make them fall! 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks; 
On Thee our hopes we fix— 
God save us all. 

You are indeed in the right track whe! 
you state that the only true salvation of the 
world will come through such a _ brother- 
hood of man as Rotary can inspire. I a! 4 
but a young Rotarian—but two years hav Z 
taught me that this great world cause ol : 
ours is much more likely to secure a last- | 
ing peace than any number of meaningless 
charters and blocs such as have been 
easily cast aside in the past. 


Opinion 


iia hat i 


Another Amerind in Rotary 
Notes Mrs, JoHN C. WoopworTH 
Wife of Rotary Club Secretary 
Pendleton, Oregon 
In a letter in Talking It Over in TH! 
RotaRiAn for February, Mrs. Grace Hos 
ter, of Blackfoot, Idaho, claims that 
Thomas K. Cosgrove, a Bannock-Sho 
shone Indian of the Fort Hall Indian 
Reservation in Idaho “is believed to be 
the only American Indian Rotarian 
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J 


nm character, to 


althful living, to 


, a Chippe W 


Sister of ( 


Note: Dr. Re 


t Club a unique 
The Pendleton Rotary 
full-blood ied Indian, 
Roe Cloud [see cut], who has 
4 e member since 1939, and 
nember of the Rotary Club 
Kansas, for many years be- 
Pendleton. 
who is superintendent 


¢ Cloud, 


I’matilla Indian Reservation 
eton born in a Winne- 
ewam some 60 years ago. He 
first Indian to graduate from 
) and is first work after 


yn was lobbying in Washington, 
the Apaches. His work was 
1 and the Apaches were freed, 


li 


1, of the younger Indians was 
160 acres land by Congress. 


n 1915, he founded a school for 
at Wicl Kansas, where he 

is home for many years. This 
was called the American Indian 
te, and its purpose was to foster 
yn among Indians which would 
promote health 

train native 
improve and 


n leadership, to 


e the 1 home, and to pro- 
understanding and codperation 
nm the Indians and the white 


n a wider call to service to the 


of his race came in 1930, he 
over to the Presbyterian Mission 
institution that had en- 


a golng 

ndreds of Indian youths to ob- 
vorth-while education, while at 
e time the 1 been enabled to 
heir own way financially. 

1 Dr. Roe Cloud accepted an 

ent as special representative 
Tnited St Indian Service, and 


1933 to 1936 was superintendent 


ell Indian Institute at Lawrence, 

In 1916 he married Elizabeth 

Indian maiden. She 

hief Bender, the fa- 
all pit ner. 

Cloud was a contri- 


a debate-of-the-month for May, 
1all the Indian Be Kept Indian? 





Winnebago-wigwam born: Henry Roe 
Cloud, Rotarian of Pendleton, Oreg. 


Aucust, 1948 





KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Pilar 
Uia) hotary Meets; (5) Summer; (W) Winter 


CANADA 


CARDY HOTELS 


MONTREAL, Que. Mount Royal Hotel 
TORONTO, Ont. King Edword 
NIAGARA FALLS, Canada General Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont. Royal Connaught 
WINDSOR, Ont. Prince Edward 

STE. MARGUERITE, Que 
MUSKOKA, Ont. 


VERNON G. CAROY, President 
H. ALERANDER MacLENNAN Vice Pres. and Gen. Manager 


MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.—HOTEL EL MIRADOR. All-year para- 
@ise. Good service & good food. Carlos Barnard, Owner- Mgr. 
Rates: Am. 86.50-89.50 U.S.cy. RM Friday, 8:30 p.m. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Dtrection Dinter 


Alpine tnn 
Biqwin Inn 


Hotels. Excellent service Ira Patton. Mgr. Rates: Eu. 
$3.50 up. RM Wednesday. 12:30, 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON— Sam nove... New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms, J ote Manager, Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 


Winter, $5-s15 12:15, 


RM "We ine sday, 


One of the finest 
dude ranches in the 
y Southwest — Rates: 
$65 to $85 weekly. 
For illustrated book- 


let write: 
HOWARD W. MILLER 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 











CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Downtown on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas, A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, with bath, single $3 to $5; double $4 to $6. 











700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $5 


Palace Hotel 


Yan Francisco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 
ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 











FLORIDA _ 

MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL; 
high class family hotel catering 
blocks from down town. W. AY Spencer, Manager. 


330 6 S. E. 2nd 8 Modern 
refined eMentenes a 











“COLUMBUS 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
MIAMI 


YEAR 
THURSDAYS, 12:15 


HEART OF 
OPEN ALL 


ROTARY 


> SUNRAY PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL- SANITARIUM 


FOR BOOK 
(25 S.w. go" c COURT 






























ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They stop at good hoteis ... This { 
directory Is their guide . . . Is your hotel 
represented? Rates are reasonable. 























FLORIDA—Continued 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard Year ‘Round Rates 


$3.00 Single—$5.00 Double 


S. W. LILLIOTT, Manager 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15 














GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL, 400 rooms of solla comfort 
in the downtown section. 3) Dinkler Rote A. 4d. Crocy, 
mager. Rates: Bu. $3.50 up. RM Monday, 12:304 


SAVANNAWH—HOTEL DE SOTO. S05 rooms with bath and 
shower. South's most outstanding hote!. Reasonable rates. 
Chas. G. Day, GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool. KM Mon. 1:00 


ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 





























. . 
Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 

spomnere.A5ee PARK noTet monAine, 2: te fr 
cag ron s Diu or fr ’ 
. ) — lat s for r t y Lu.—KM M 
12 15. 
s0UET- ores Louis JOLIET. 200 r ma + Atr-< } 

et ever Tue lay N 


F ran 4 . yle, Ma 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
uests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary Vice- 
RM Wed, 12:15. 


res. & Mgr. Rates: Lu. 33 .00 uP. 

MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOL!S- MOTEL NICOLLET 600 rooms with 1 
‘ fr either @ 

Neil R. Messich P te t RM Frida; 12:1 

MISSOURI 









CooL 
ALL DAY! 


HOTEL 


Mayfair 


CooL 
ALL NIGHT! 


Guest - controlled 
cir conditioning 
noiseproofing 
and a rodio 


ST. LOUIS 


in every room! 





NEW YORK 


Gaueme NEW YORK'S Only Pr Private Pork 











NORTH CAROLINA 





eneenssons 6. spa! } A i 1 
designed rectiom Dp kler Hot 5aeon 
Womble, Mi: r oeea E $33 >) up RM M » § ). 
CINCINNATI—-HOTEL GIBSON. C! r a lar est if ) 
s if ‘ at Restaurant . me oy r - 

3 i Lith ned. Mark chmidt, Ge Mgr Thur 

SEsniee te ge te 1,000 rooms with bath 
ea downtown locatior Palmer R, 
Suddaby, General panad er KM M day 12:00 
TENNESSEE 


enavyances® novel. er, “Chatta va le adi 
Week He y s oO Thureday for thir 
rp ur years J. B yund, Pre Fireproot 
pa a a nerves peasoey. 
ome with beth, 

5 Sg air cx mndith ned “7M Tues., 12:15 


TEXAS 

“ nine worst. 600 roome with bath. Air 
pre ey - + , Dining Room and Night Club. 
Rr M Thursday, 12:00. 


3 


400 Room 


*The South's Finest—One 
downtown loca 


ya ie Goer. oP Ln 4 





—. a. ae Sh Se Rew 


ee 


ee 
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AND ASSOCIATES 


14, y 4 Y 
Miariag Wenn’ teal Medical 


/ 


A fies 
ILM a tise PAALMMMI CLE 


WwW / L, 


HOSPITAL CONSULTANTS 
INCORPORATED 


A DIVISION SERVING HOSPITALS 


Our departmentalized develop ans 
} rf of !} wy hf f 
40W-+1PVTOHRD All r ¢ 


rvice plannin 
MEDICAL CENTERS 


HOSPITALS 
CLINICS 














rN M in Aver 
CHICAGO 





Do you recognize length of service? Sound psy- 
long and 


I ength of 


chology calls for the recognition of 
faithful service of 


service awards are tangible evidence of manage- 


your employes. 


ment’s interest in its employes and an important 
factor in good employer-employe relations 
Awards designed and manufactured by Mor- 
gan’s will be proudly presented and proudly worn 
by the members of your organization 

Let us give you the benefit of our broad back- 
ground of experience in the design and manu- 
facture of service awards. Write today for infor- 
mation. 

We carry a complete line of trophies, 
plaques and medals for all activities. Trophies, 
plaques and cups are also available with beautiful 


Rotary emblems. Write for catalog. Dept. R. 


cups, 


—— ACS 


RANDOLPH ST CHICAGO |! 











Club F ellowship 


THE fellowship motive is 
the outstanding considera- 
tion which impels men _ to 


accept membership in Rotary 
A certain amount of it may 


come naturally, but promot 
ing it helps. Here are but a 
few ideas which have been 
used successfully by Clubs 


in stimulating 
One Club has eliminated the 
parking-space hunt by the 
guest visiting 
by prominently marking and reserving 
for them stalls near the meeting place. 

New 
quainted by 
Other 
ot members by 


fellowship: 

neces 
sity of a 
Rotarians 


speaker and 


members in some Clubs get ac- 
handing out the meeting 
badges. Clubs assure a thorough 
mixing using the 
badges as place cards 


differently colored 


One Club uses 
tickets for those at its meetings. Yel- 
low pasteboards are for members, white 
for visiting Rotarians, blue for non- 
Rotarian guests, and red for new mem- 


bers. The tickets are left at the places 
until the end of the meeting 

A number of Clubs stimulate 
ship by holding fireside 
the homes of members at regula 
vals throughout the year. 

Attendance contests—within the Club 
and with Clubs—are effective 
fellowship 

A plan which some 
have the meet 
cers and Committeemen the day 
the regular to plan the 
that everything runs smoothly. 
and old— 


fellow- 
meetings at 
inter- 


near-by 
stimulators. 

Clubs use is to 
with the offi- 
before 


President 
meeting, agenda, 
and see 

So that all members—new 
can revive memories as to who has 
served the Club as President in the 
past, the Past Presidents of some Clubs 
are seated at the speaker’s table period- 
ically, and properly introduced. 

There are many introducing 
perhaps one of the 


ways of 
guests, but most 
effective is the plan of having someone 
carry a portable microphone around 
the room so that the guests can identify 
themselves at the proper time. 

Since good singing and good fellow- 
ship go hand in hand, some Clubs have 
the same leader every week. 
Others shift responsibility. 

In order to “loosen up” meetings, 
groups have an older member 
start out by giving a short talk on his 
life or some other assigned topic. Ex- 
temporaneous talks by newer members 
are thus easily inspired. 

Fellowship should be 
dignified plane, without 
stilted, stiff, or formal. 

One way for a Rotary Club to estab- 
lish a reputation for being a friendly 
Club is for members to greet all visitors 
and strangers, introduce them around, 
and make them feel at home. 


song 


that 


some 


kept on a 
being too 





If you want further opportunity to 
“read Rotary” in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published in that language. 
A one-year subscription in the Amer- 
icas is $2 











7 Little 


Lessou 


Rotary son unas cuantas de la 
a que se ha recurrid 


EL incentivo de] 
panerismo es la razon p 
pal que induce a ingres 
Rotary. 

En cierto grado 
resultar natural, pero 
fomentarlo. Las sig 


éxito en los clubes pa 

mular el companerismo: 
Un club elimin6 la necesidad, p 
orador del dia y para los rotario 
de buscar lugar donde 


tantes, estar 
sus automoviles marcando muy vi 
reservados con tal o 
reunion. 

hacen co! 


mente sitios 
cerca del lugar de 


Los socios nuevos se 


de los antiguos encargandose ce 
tribuir los distintivos en las reuni 
Otros clubes se aseguran de ql 


mezclen entre si los socios utili 


los distintivos para indicar los lug 


que en la mesa les corresponden 


Un club recurre a tarjetas dé 
tintos colores. Las amarillas son 
los socios del club, las blancas p 


rotarios visitantes, las azules para 
tados no rotarios y 
Estas 

} 


lugares respectivos h 


las rojas para so 


nuevos. tarjetas quedan 
cadas en los 
que termina la 


Muchos clubes fomentan el comp 


reunion, 
rismo mediante reuniones peridodica 
los hogares de los socios. 

Los concursos de asistencia—er 
club y con clubes vecinos—son me 
eficaces de estimular el companeris 

Algunos clubes recurren a reunil 
presidente con los funcionarios y mi¢ 
bros de los comités el dia anterior 
de la reunion ordinaria, con objeto d 
formular el programa y cuidar de qu 
todo se desarrolle en debida forma 

Para que todos los socios—nuevos 
antiguos—puedan refrescar su recuerd 
acerca de quiénes han sido president 
del club, 
bra sentar a la 


en algunos clubes se acostul 
mesa presidencial, ps 
riddicamente, a los ex presidentes 
presentarlos en forma adecuada. 

Existen multiples maneras de _ pre- 
sentar a los invitados, pero quiza | 
mas eficaz es que alguien lleve wi 
micré6fono portatil por el sal6én con 
fin de que los invitados puedan pr‘ 
sentarse a su debido tiempo. 

El canto colectivo y el buen com- 
panerismo corren’ parejas. Algunos 
clubes tienen el mismo director de 
cantos todas las semanas. Otros lo 
alternan. 

Para hacer cordiales las reuniones en 
algunos clubes inicia el programa un 
socio antiguo con una charla brev 
sobre su vida o sobre algun otro tema 
que se le asigne. Asi se induce facil- 
mente a los socios nuevos a hablar en 
forma improvisada. 

El companerismo ha de mantenerse 
en un plano de seriedad, pero sin 
estiramientos ni demasiada formalidad 

Uno de los medios para que el Rotary 
club gane fama de acogedor es que su 
socios saluden a todos los visitantes 
extranos, los presenten y hagan que s 
sientan en casa. 
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Guest Editorial 








East—West? The Twain Do Meet! 


KIPLING, YOL 


THE FACT IS, HE, LIKE ROTARY, SOUGHT TO UNITE MEN. 


But there is neither Fast nor West, 
border, nor breed, nor birth 

When two strong men 
face, tho’ they come from the ends of 
the earth! 


; LINES express. in 


striking phrase the essential 

spirit of Rudyard Kipling’s Ballad 

of East and West. In vivid verse 
that poem gives the story of how 

Kamal, the Afghan chieftain, and 

the English colonel’s son discov- 

ered each other’s manhood. 

Kamal had crept into the camp 
and stolen the colonel’s mare. The 
English lad discovered the theft 
and gave chase. You feel the beat 
of hoofs as the pursuit swings up 
into the desolate wilds of the 
chieftain’s hills. Regardless of 
danger, the English youth follows 
until his horse falls. Kamal might 
at any time have signalled to his 
men, hidden behind rock or 
thornbush, to shoot his pursuer. 
Instead he admires the _ lad’s 
dauntless courage even when dis- 
mounted. The two face each 
other. 

They have looked each other between 
the eyes, and there they found no 
fault. 

They have taken the Oath of the Broth- 
er-in-Blood on leavened bread and 
salt: 

They have taken the Oath of the Broth- 
er-in-Blood on fire and fresh-cut sod. 

On the hilt and haft of the Khyber 
knife and the Wondrous Names of 
God, 

Here you have understanding 
between men of the East and of 
the West. You have the desire to 
learn from each other. You have 
the intimacy of brotherhood. 

And yet, in place of all this 
wealth of insight 
into human kinship, 
another line from 
this poem has been 
singled out and 
widely quoted to 


stand face to 





deny the very possibility of over- 

coming differences. You know it. 

Oh, East is East and West is West 
and never the twain shall meet. 

This terrible misquotation, this 
vicious misrepresentation of 
truth, ripped out of its setting, 
has spread into the speech of our 
contemporary world, carrying to 
wide circles its poisonous false- 
hood. Who can say how much of 
the narrow prejudice so violently 
active in the world today is due to 
tacit acceptancé of the idea that 
“never the twain shall meet”? It 
is this prejudice and bias that 
underlie conflicts between 
nations, classes, and parties. 

Kipling never put a full stop 
after the word “meet,” but a 
comma. The thought runs on to 
stress the separation of East and 
West in space and geography, and 
the intimate closeness and broth- 
erhood of human relations: 

Till earth and sky stand presently at 

God's great judgment seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, 
border, nor breed, nor birth 

When two strong men stand face to 
face, tho’ they come from the ends of 
the earth! 

Now these lines that introduce 
and close Kipling’s poem give a 
ringing expression of our Rotary 
ideal. We believe in a common 
human nature. We strive for the 
obliteration of all artificial bar- 
riers between men. We are a 
world-wide brotherhood. We can 
exert influence to spread the mes- 
sage of mutual respect and good- 
will among men. Let us proclaim 
that there is “neither East nor 
West.” Let us join in trying to 
bury forever the misquotation 
and untruth that the two do not 
and cannot meet. 

But it is not enough to proclaim 
the truth. We need to live out our 
relationships. 

As we work toward mutual re- 


races, 


LEARN HERE, NEVER SAID THEY WOULDN'T. 


By Lucius Porte 


Educator; Rotarian, Peiping, China 
spect through acquaintance in 
man-to-man relations, so, 
group relations must be adjusted 
through acquaintance. And like- 
wise the relationships of the still 
larger forms of group life that are 
called civilizations. The historian 
Arnold Toynbee believes that the 
most significant events in the hu- 
man record have been the “en- 
counters of civilizations.” He lists 
five still living civilizations of 
which three—the Islamic, Hindu, 
and Far Eastern—are Asiatic or 
Eastern. To him the most signifi- 
cant event of the 20th Century is 
not to be found in the superficial 
events that fill our headlines, not 
even in the world war recently 
ended. The great event is, rather 
the impact of Western civilization 
on all the other living human so- 
cieties of today and the counter- 
radiation of these upon _ that 
Western type. 


also. 








Tims meeting of East and West 
may result, says Toynbee, in a 
new life for mankind, the unifica- 
tion of mankind into a single so- 
ciety. If Toynbee is right, we, the 
persons alive today, can help or 
hinder these first steps toward a 
united humanity. As we meet 
each other, conscious of our des- 
tiny and honoring the “other fel- 
low,” we can overcome in our- 
selves the prejudices of border, 
of breed, and of birth. We can 
help root out private and paro- 
chial selfishness from our own 
affairs, ahd so from the greater 
human. affairs. We can strive to 
follow Confucius, who taught 
“All within the Four Seas are 
brothers.” We can begin to obey 
Jesus’ commandment “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Living and 
striving thus, there will be for us, 
and eventually for all men, “Nei- 
ther East nor West.” 
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What Are Human Rights? 


STATESMEN AT 


LAKE SUCCESS HAVE PONDERED 


THAT QUESTION AND NOW OFFER THEIR ANSWER 


ie first step in one of the 


most important tasks the United 
Nations has undertaken has been 
completed. It is the drafting of 
a Declaration on Human Rights. 
Its Preamble and 28 Articles may 
eventuate into mankind’s great- 
est human document, for it seeks 
to expand as well as to make se- 
cure the rights of man. 

This urge in mankind is neither 
new nor novel. The Babylonians, 
nearly 4,000 years ago, had their 
Code of Hammurabi, which estab 
lished freedom within that law. 
Later the Greeks and the Romans 
contributed patterns for human 
conduct exemplified in the Justin- 
ian Code. Then after a few cen- 
turies, in A.D. 1215, England pro 
mulgated new liberties in the 
Magna Carta and toward the end 
of the 17th Century expanded 
them in the Bill of Rights. France 
contributed the Napoleonic Code 
to the world and the “unalienable 
rights” of man, eloquently charted 
in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the United States, gave 
new hope to people everywhere. 

It is only since the advent of 
the 20th Century, however, that 
the peoples of the world really 
began to act and think collec- 
tively, perhaps as a result of cata 
clysmie wars, and to look beyond 
national or regional frontiers and 
take stock of their collective well- 
being. The League of Nations 
Covenant marked a_ beginning, 
followed by the Atlantic Charter 
and the United Nations Charter, 
which fathered the present Com- 
mission on Human Rights. 

Negotiations in the United Na- 
tions, by which international 

agreements are 
winternationa ms forged, are at best 
- a complicated proc- 
> as esses. Yet it would 
seem to be not too 
difficult to reach 





Dr. Charles Malik 
Lebanese Statesman; Rapporteur for Com- 
MISSION OM Human Rights Preside nt 


U. N. Economic and Social Council 


agreement upon matters of non- 
political or moral nature, such as 
human rights. But it took 15 
months of debate and nearly 100 
meetings to bring forth this draft. 

It probably covers a_ wider 
range of human activity than any 
other similar document in_his- 
tory. Beginning Article 1 with 
the declaration that “all human 
beings are born free and equal in 
dignity and rights .. .” it pro- 
ceeds with several Articles gen- 
erally resembling the guaranties 
contained in the United States 
Constitution. Among them are 
the right to life and liberty, free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest and in 
voluntary servitude, the right to 
own property, the freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion. 

Other Articles deal with eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights, 
including the right to work and 
protection from unemployment; 
the right to an adequate standard 
of living, including food, clothing, 
housing, medical care, and provi- 
sions against sickness, disability, 
and old age; the right to an edu- 
cation, to rest, and to leisure; and 
the right to participate in the cul- 
tural life of the community. 

The meeting of the Commission 
on Human Rights, ably presided 
over by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, were devoted for the most 
part to the detailed considerations 
of human rights drawn from na- 
tional constitutions, from national 
institutes, and from texts fur- 
nished by certain delegations. The 
final draft that emerged will be 
submitted to the Economic and 
Social Council, then to the United 
Nations General Assembly, meet- 
ing at Paris in September, before 
it can become a part of the final 
Covenant on Human Rights, o1 
specific law, which nations may 
incorporate in their own legis- 
lation, 





“i 


At work on Human Rights Declaration; ( 


This intricate, lengthy 
of consideration and reconside) 
tion, of submission and resubmis- 
sion by one Principal Organ ot 
the United Nations to another ji 
inviolable because the principle of 
the sovereign equality of States 
large and small, is enshrined i: 
the Charter of San Francisco 
Moreover, the 58 sovereign State 
in the United Nations have a be- 
wildering variety of cultures, hi 
tories, racial origins, religions, 
systems of government, and legal 


proce ; 


practices. 

It was in such a setting that 
the Commission on Human Right 
went to work on its task as out 
lined in the Preamble of the U.N. 
Charter. This, it will be recalled, 
declared that “We the peoples oi 
the United Nations” are deter- 
mined, first, “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge ol 
war” and, secondly, “to reaffirm 
faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and wort! 
of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and o! 
nations large and small.” Only 
the question of war precedes the 
mandate to declare human rights 

Supplying content and meaning 
for the phrase “the dignity and 
worth of the human person” quite 
naturally brought into relief the 
differences in ideologies of the 
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WOR), Laugier (U.N. officer), Chairman Roosevelt (U.S.A.), Committee Secretary Humphrey, Rapporteur Malik (Lebanon), Koretsky (U.S.S.R.). } 


tions represented. For this is 
n age of ideologies, of passionate 

indamental beliefs about the na- 

ire of things, and especially the 
lature of man and of society. It 
no exaggeration to say that 
here is no fundamental question 
shaking the world to its depths 
today which was not somehow, 
directly or indirectly, reflected in 
the deliberations and decisions 

f the Commission on Human 
Rights. Agreement had to be 
reached on four basic issues con- 
cerning the nature of man. 

The first is whether man is 
simply an animal, so that his 
rights are just those of an animal 
All those who stress the elemental 
economic rights and needs of man 
are for the most part impressed 
by his sheer animal existence. 
‘his is materialism, whatever else 
it may be called. Materialism is 
a popular philosophy of our times, 
making it difficult to champion the 
cause of the spirit and mind of 
man; and to impress on the in- 
ternational community the point 
that even after man is fully secure 
in his so-called “economic rights” 
he may still be not-man. But un- 
less man’s proper nature, unless 
his mind and spirit are brought 
out, set apart, protected, and pro- 
moted, the struggle for human 
rights is a sham and a mockery. 


Avcust, 1948 


The second question is to dete 
mine the place of the individual 
human person in modern society. 
This is the great problem of per 
sonal freedom. How is my per- 
sonal freedom limited by society? 
May I freely examine any issue, 
may I criticize, may I express my 
criticism, may I rebel and oppose 
and say No! to my group or gov- 
ernment or nation? Or am I 
wholly determined by my social 
relations so that I have no right 
to rebel, no right to ask questions, 
no right to look around and seek, 
no right to lift my head above 
the crowd and reach forth to the 
light and truth? 

In this age of spreading social- 
ism it is difficult to champion the 
cause of freedom; it is difficult to 
shout from the housetops that 
man cannot be absorbed by so- 
ciety, that he is by nature free 
to think, free to choose, free to 
rebel against his own society, or 
indeed against the whole world, 
if it is in the wrong. But unless 
we succeed in preserving and pro- 
moting man’s inalienable freedom, 
we shall have traded away his 
dignity, and we shall have de- 
stroyed his worth. 

The third fundamental question 
raised is the relationship between 
man and the State, between the 
individual and law. This is the 


great problem of statism The 
question here is not whether man 
ought to obey the law, or whether 
he ought to be subject to hi 
State. The question rather is thi 
Which is 
prior to the other, which is 
the sake of the other—the indi 
vidual human person or the State 
And as regards the law, the 
whether it is arbi 


more ultimate, which i 


{ol 


question is 
trary, acc dental, 
by force, coming from the outside 


imposed on me 


merely pragmatic, ungrounded 
and blind; or whether it i 
grounded in the nature of thing 
and above all in my own rational 
nature, so that it is the best ex 
ternal guaranty for the develop 
ment of my freedom 

In this age of advancing gov 
ernmental 
consciousness and sovereignty, it 
difficult to convince man that 
he is not meant to be the slave 
Government; it is difficult 
mind the right 


control, of national! 


of his 
to establish in hi 
scale of values whereby he can 
see clearly that the State exist 
ultimately for his sake and in his 
service and not conversely. But 
unless we reject the total sub 
ordination of man to the State 
unless, that is, we succeed not 
only in limiting the claims of the 
State on man, but also in ensur 
ing the State’s recognition of hi 
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claims on it, the battle for the 
fundamental rights and freedoms 
will have been virtually lost. 

The fourth ultimate issue is the 
question of man’s ultimate loyal- 
ties. Does man have by nature 
other loyalties than his loyalty to 
the State? 

Is his loyalty to the State all- 
embracing, absolute, uncondition- 
al, intolerant of every other loy- 
alty and attachment? Or is he 
allowed to develop loyalties at 
least side by side with his loyalty 
to the State? Is it in harmony 
with his natural rights as a man 
to allow the State to determine 
for him all his beliefs and ideas 
and even hopes, all the material 
basis of his existence, all the pat- 
terns of his life? 


W uar about the family, the 


church, the intimate circle of 
friends, the independent pursuit 
of science and truth, the sustain- 
ing folk songs and folkways which 
are utterly independent in their 
origin of any Government and any 
State? What about this whole 
plenum of intermediate institu- 
tions spanning the entire chasm 
between the individual and the 
State? 

We speak of fundamental free- 
doms and of human rights; but, 
actually, where and when are we 
really free and human? Is it in 
the street, is it in our direct rela- 
tions to our State? Is it not 
rather the case that we enjoy our 
deepest and truest freedom and 
humanity in our family, in the 
church, in our intimate circle of 
friends, when we are immersed 
in the joyful ways of life of our 
own people, when we seek, find, 
see, and acknowledge the truth? 

These intermediate institutions 
between the State and the indi- 
vidual are, I am convinced, the 
real sources of our freedom and 
our rights. The tragedy of the 
modern world is that these real 
grounds of freedom are in danger 
of decay. The family is subject to 
terrible strains, the church is on 
the defensive, modern man has 
no friends, truth has become a 
matter of pragmatic convenience. 
But unless the proposed Bill of 
Rights can create conditions 
which will allow man to develop 
ultimate loyalties with respect to 
these intermediate sources of 
freedom, over and above his loy- 
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alty to the State, we shall have 
legislated not for man’s freedom 
but for his virtual enslavement. 

Thus, to recapitulate, the Com- 
mission faced and wrestled with 
these four basic issues: (1) the 
nature of man; (2) the place of 
the individual in society; (3) the 
relation of man and State; (4) 
man’s ultimate loyalties. It is, | 
believe, noteworthy as grounds 
for great hope that by majority 
vote we should have been able to 
agree on conclusions now stated 
in the draft Declaration on Hu- 
man Rights. It is a document 
which should be read with pro- 
found thought by all who en- 
visage the reign of a just peace 
on this earth. 

The need is above everything 
else for courageous and sustained 
moral leadership. It is for some 
one nation so to put its own house 
in order and so to be fired by a 
genuine sense of mission as to 
have its words on fundamental 
human rights ring with authority. 

There is everything in the 
background and fundamental out- 
look of certain nations to entitle 
them to take a bold lead concern- 
ing the ultimate emancipation of 
man; and yet such a lead has not 
always been forthcoming. Fa- 
tigued by the stupendous exer- 
tions of the war; preoccupied with 
self-interest and sheer politics; 
distracted by the sheer multiplic- 
ity and pressure of events in this 
rapidly shrinking world; under- 
mined by friction and disorder 
from within; blunted by the prev- 
alent international fear and sus- 
picion: some nations royally des- 
tined in themselves to sound the 
clarion call, present yet an uncon- 
vincing and faltering style. 

Nor do the ordinary processes 
of the emergence of responsible 
leadership in the democratic 
world seem to be tossing up at 
present leaders of the requisite 
moral stature. By the time a man 
reaches the top he has usually 
expended his soul in compromise 
and appeasement. The result of 
all this is divided and enfeebled 
counsel. 

The Commission has endeav- 
ored to fulfill the expectations of 
the Charter. But something has 
happened in the international sit- 
uation which has somehow weak- 
ened the original hold of the 
Charter on the member nations. 


One must face this tragic fact jp 
all honesty. The distressing im- 
pression is often gained that really 
only lip service is paid the cause 
of human rights. It is as though 
the provisions of the Charter on 
this question were not meant 
seriously. Despite the solemn en- 
shrinement of human rights as 
one of the fundamental reasons 
for the existence of the United 
Nations itself, despite the fact 
that the member nations, by sign- 
ing the Charter, are legally bound 
to all its provisions including the 
promotion and observance of hu- 
man rights and consequently and 
necessarily their precise defini 

tion, I have observed a certain 
degree of inordinate caution, na\ 
perhaps even of cynicism, wit! 

regard to the carrying out of th 

mandate. It is as though the real 
will to achieve and ensure human 
rights were lacking. 

We need endless rational de- 
bate and discussion; we need the 
bracing touch of moral leader- 
ship; but without the real politi- 
cal will to discover and promul 
gate and enforce these rights 
debate and leadership will avai 
nothing. The will is the agenc\ 
of realization. A man may know 
all the truth and may know it 
even with passion, but unless he 
also wills it, it is not likely to 
pass into actuality. 


Bor if peoples are patient with 
one another in full debate until 
agreement is reached, or at least 
until the issues have become per- 
fectly clear; if nations are granted 
the boon of a vigorous, under- 
standing, and moral leadership; 
if the genuine will to achieve 
human rights is restored and en- 
hanced; if the nations which 
signed the Charter and are there- 
fore legally and morally bound by 
it are willing not to retreat from 
but to advance beyond its terms; 
if in this advance necessary safe- 
guards are introduced against the 
excesses of materialism, national- 
ism, and statism in favor of the 
real freedom and dignity of man; 
and if the intermediate soil ol 
freedom is watered with care and 
protection and love: if we are 
wise enough, and courageous 
enough, and true enough, and 
free enough to do all this, then, 
I am confident, the dawn of a 
new day will come upon us. 
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International Declaration 


Of) 


Human Rights 


As drafted i jy the Commission for conside ratic i) t ) U.N. y 1s Cn | 


PREAMBLE 

WHEREAS recognition of the in- 
herent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of 
the human family is the foundation 
of freedom, justice, and peace in the 
world, and 

WHEREAS disregard and contempt 
for human rights resulted, before and 
luring the Second World War, in 
barbarous which outraged the 
conscience of mankind and made it 
pparent that the fundamental 
loms were one of the supreme issues 


acts 
free- 


of the conflict, and 

WHEREAS it is essential, if 
kind is not to be compelled as a last 
resort to rebel tyranny and 
oppression, that human rights should 
be protected by a regime of law, and 

WHEREAS the peoples of the 
United Nations have in the Charter 
determined to reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights and in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human person 
and to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger free- 
dom; and 

WHEREAS Member 
pledged themselves to achieve, in co- 
Operation with the Organization, the 
respect for 


man- 


against 


States have 
I 
promotion of universal 
and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; and 

WHEREAS a common understand- 
ing of these rights and freedoms is of 
the greatest importance for the full 
realization of this pledge, 

Now therefore the General Assem- 
bly 

PROCLAIMS this Declaration on 
Human Rights as a common standard 
of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations, to the end that every in- 
dividual and every organ of society, 





sive measures, national and interna- 
tional, to secure their universal and 
effective recognition and observance, 


both among the population of Mem 


ber States themselves and among the 
population of territories under their 
jurisdiction. 
1rticle 1 
Ali human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights. They are 


endowed by Nature with reason and 
conscience, and should act toward one 


another in a spirit of brotherhood. 
Article 2 
Everyone is entitled to all th 
rights and freedon et forth in this 
Declaration, 
any kind, 


{ 


without distinction of 


such color, sex, 


race, 
language, religion, political or ot 
opinion, property or other status, or 
national or social origin. 

Article 3 

Everyone has the right to life, 
erty, and security of person. 

Article 4 

1. No one shall be held in slavery 
or involuntary servitude. 

2. No one shall be subje cted to tor- 
ture or to cruel, inhuman, or degrad 
ing treatment or punishment 

Article 5 

Everyone has the right to recogni- 
tion, everywhere, as a person before 
the law. 

Article 6 

All are equal before the law 
are entitled without any discrimina- 
tion to equal protection of the law 
against any discrimination in viola 
tion of this Declaration and against 
any incitement to such 
tion. 


and 


discrimina- 


Article 7 





keeping this Declaration constantly No one shall be subjected to arbi- 

in mind, shall strive by teaching and trary arrest or detention. 

education to promote respect for these Article § 

rights and freedoms and by progres- In the determination of his rights 

[Continued on page 58] 
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Scien, liked to laugh at 


what he called a “greenhorn.’ 
Grandpa was green himself, so 
he wanted to laugh at somebody 
who was a little greener, which 
is natural. Here’s an example ot 
the greenhorn joke that so fasci- 
nated Grandpa: 

One day a stranger came upon 
a man engaged in a desperate 
struggle with a bear. What as 
tonished the newcomer most of 
all was a woman (evidently the 
man’s wife) standing by with a 
rifle in the crook of her arm, as 
calm and unperturbed as Annie 
Oakley, smoking a corncob pipe 

The newcomer rushed up to 
the woman and cried, “Don’t you 
see what’s happening? Why don’t 
you shoot the beast?” 

The woman took the pipe out 
of her mouth, surveyed the ex- 
cited stranger, and said, “I’m 
aimin’ to do just that, but I want 
to see if the bear won’t save me 
the trouble.” 

Grandpa thought that was just 
mighty good—and so have a host 
of radio comedians who have 
brought it up to date and* passed 
it along. 

Another example of the blessed 
greenhorn who was so obliging 
about making comical mistakes: 

One day he saw a man propped 
up on the porch of a village store 
It was evident this man had just 
had a bout with what Grandpa 
called “Demon Rum.” The 
stranger sought to reprove him 
by saying, “Don’t you know what 
you have been doing is bad for 
your constitution? You can’t live 
long if you pursue the course you 
have evidently been following.” 

The man straightened up, his 
pride touched. “Stranger, I ain't 
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WHAL GRANDPA 


JOKES THAT DOUBLED HIM UP ARE STILL GOOD FOR A 


HEARTY LAUGH 


so young as you might think. It 
so happens I am 92 years old.” 
The greenhorn was surprised, 
but sought to cover himself by 
saying, “Well, then, you won't be 
around here much longer.” 
“That's true,” said the drunken 
man, “that’s true. I was figurin’ 
a few minutes ago, as I was layin’ 
here, how I'd sell out and move 





West, where a deservin’ man’s 
got a chance.” 

Always there was the quashing 
of the outsider who tried to look 
down on people. I suppose the 
psychologists would say it was 
some kind of inferiority complex, 
but whatever it was, Grandpa 
liked it. An Easterner arrived in 
a small town and, walking up 
and down the main street, was 
much intrigued by the “quaint” 
people he saw. An Indian had 
come in from a reservation and 
was lolling in the sun. The East- 
erner inspected him thoroughly. 
Finally he said to the Indian, 
“You don’t seem to be doing any- 
thing. Why don’t you get your- 
self a job?” 

The Indian thought this over 
solemnly. “Why get um job?” 

“Why, so you can earn money!” 

The Indian thought this over, 


WHEN ADAPTED FOR TODAY’S LIVING. 


at last asking, “Why = earn 
money?” 

“So you can have a lot o 
money,” said the other exaspe: 
atedly. “When you get enough 
of it, you can retire and not have 
to work any more.” 

The Indian thought this ove 
too, finally saying, “Me no work 
now.” 


“Dudes” especially caught it 
Nothing amused Grandpa so 


much as some fancy-rigged, high 
stepping person who _ thought 
himself superior, and then got 
his comeuppance. 

A very sophisticated city man 
walking in the country was bitten 
by a rattlesnake. He telephoned 
to a doctor. 

“Get in to see me as quickly 
as you can,” said the doctor. “Put 
‘your foot in a bucket of kerosene 
and have the farmer drive as fast 
as he can.” 

And this the dude did. 

At last the team came whirling 
down the street and dashed up 
before the doctor’s office. The 
man got out of the buggy and 


Illustrations by 
Gerhardt-Hurt eo 





hobbled slowly through the doot 
into the doctor’s office. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “tell 
me about it. Show me the place 
where you were bitten.” 

The dude held out his hand 
“Here it is,” he said. “He got me 
in the web of my hand.” 

Grandpa shore liked that ‘un. 
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There was no “snapper” on the 

such as now dresses up a 

ke. There didn’t have to be. 

‘he situation was so amusing it 

in’t need a whiplash to make it 
ick. 

A hunter, with his fancy 

hootin’ gun, came to a_ back- 
voods community where he saw 
a boy throwing stones. 

“What are you doing?” he 

ked. 

“Ma sent me out to get us 

yme squirrel meat,” the lanky 
lad answered. 

“Why,” said the hunter, “squir- 
rels stay in the tops of trees and 
are hard to get. I came out to 
hunt squirrels myself, but I have 
a rifle, as you can see. You don’t 
even have a gun. How can you 
expect to get squirrels?” 

“I guess I can manage,” said 
the boy. With that he picked up 
a rock, hauled loose, and sent it 
zinging up into the tree. In a 
moment a squirrel tumbled down. 

“Maybe that was an accident,” 
said the man. “Can you do that 
again?” 

“Likely can.” Again the boy 
picked up a rock and sent it sail- 
ing into the top of a tree and 
down came a squirrel. 

The man gaped with astonish- 
ment. “Let me ask you a question. 
I see you throw with your left 
hand. Are you lefthanded?” 

“Righthanded. Always been 
righthanded.” 

“Then,” pursued the city man, 
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By Homer Croy 


“if you are righthanded, it would 
seem natural to throw with your 
right hand, wouldn’t it?” 

“Dasn’t,” said the boy. “I throw 
so hard with my right hand I 
bruise the squirrels all up. Ma 
don’t like ’em bruised so I have 
to bring ’me home the way she 
wants ‘em. Slows me up in my 
huntin’, but I got to please Ma.” 

Shyster lawyers! Grandpa liked 
to see them get it—as Grandpa 
would have said it—in the neck. 
Example: 

A farmer was caught in town 
one day and had to hire a livery 
horse to get out home. The next 
day he tied the horse on behind 
the cart to return the animal to 








the stable. However, the horse 
died on the way and the owner 
of the livery stable hired a crafty 
lawyer to sue the farmer for 
having ridden the animal to 
death. The shyster made a can- 
vass and decided to put a neigh- 
bor of the man’s on the stand. 
“I can make that nitwitted clod- 
hopper swear to anything I 
want,” thought the lawyer. Came 
the trial. 

“How long have you known the 
defendant?” asked the shyster of 
the farmer. 

“I couldn’t rightly say. Maybe 
ten years, could rightly be more 
—or it could be a bit less.” 

“IT am delighted you seek to 
be exact,” said the examiner 


sarcastically. “As a usual rule, 
did the defendant ride fast or 
slow?” 

“I would say it depended,” an- 
swered the farmer. 

“What did it depend on?” 

“It depended on the people he 
was riding with,” said the farmer 
“If he was out with people that 
was ridin’ slow—why, he rode 
slow. If he was with people that 
was ridin’ fast, he rode fast.”’ 

“You are trifling with the 
court,” roared the lawyer. “What 
I am trying to establish is how 
did the defendant ride when he 
was alone?’ 

“I don’t reckon I quite follow 
you,” said the farmer, puzzled. 

“Of course you do! You are 
trying to dodge the question 
What I want to know is this: how 
did the defendant ride when he 
was alone?” 

The farmer shook his head be 
wilderedly. “I can’t rightly say 
I know as I was never with him 
when he was alone.” 

Many of Grandpa’s stories were 
about the great plague of the 
plainspeople—grasshoppers. Like 
the one about the man who wa 
returning home from town when 
he saw a swarm of grasshoppers 
darkening the sky. Knowing how 
savage the ravenous creatures 
were, he jumped out of his wagon, 
left his horses standing, and ran 
to a well and hid. After a time 
he peeked out. The insects seem- 
ingly had gone, but when he got 
back to his team, he found that 
the grasshoppers had eaten them 
and were pitching horseshoes for 
the harness. 

What it boils down to is this: 
that Grandpa laughed at about 
the same things as people do to- 





day, only the stories were laid in 
his time and dealt with conditions 
with which he was familiar. In 
other words, someday you will be 
grandpa and your grandchildren 
will think you dear and quaint 
and will cackle over the very 
ones that nearly killed you. 
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POWER, BREAD, AND NEWS 


In THE ordinary 
the word, I am not an employer of 
labor. I do not have to write any 
salary checks or see that the cash 
is available for the weekly pay 
roll. I do not order anyone about. 
Nevertheless, I am employing 
labor, large quantities of it. I am 
a hard taskma 
on the job 


meaning | 


also, in a sense, 
ter; I keep my worker 
24 hours a day and seven days a 
week. 

Any morning—every morning 
I call on their services the moment 
I awake. I reach out and touch a 
switch, and immediately my room 
is flooded with light—more light 
and better light than any king 
could command a century ago. 
And the light reminds me that 
men have been on the job, work- 
ing for me, the whole night 
through. 

The nearest of them are in a 
substation a few blocks away. 
They are watching dials and indi 
cators, pushing or pulling switch 
levers, keeping constant guard 
over intricate machinery. 

Farther removed, but no 
essential, are other crews attend- 
ing whirling generators where the 
waters of a great river have been 
harnessed for my use. And if a 
storm breaks or any obstruction 
occurs, I have emergency gangs 
all along the line; climbing poles 
in a gale, working among wet 
trees, gathering up dangling ends 
which mean instant death to the 
uninformed. A faithful 
men, always working for me, 
although I seldom see one of them 

I move into another room and 
turn a tap. Water rushes forth, 
and reminds me of another gang 
of men who have been working 
for me all night long, last night 

and every night. At 


less 





mvocationatay the pumping station 
- ES = they too are watch- 


= ing dials and gauges, 
= moving levers, doing 
m whatever is neces- 


Mcouuurt 
wo 


THE 


gang of 


People Who Work for Me 


THEY ARE THE LEGIONS WHO BRING TO HIN 


AUTHOR FEELS A DEBT TO THEM 


sary to keep constant pressure on 
my tap. 

Of them I see 
do of the electricians; their service 
is completely silent and efficient. 
But if a mishap occurs—if a main 
breaks, for example—emergency 
men are immediately thrown into 
the breach with shovels and 
cranes and all the accouterments 
of that kind of warfare. 

Also, although I never see them, 
I know that behind these shock 
troops are the chemical-warfare 
scientists—the men who, with test 
tube and analysis, are constantly 
on guard to make sure that the 
water supplied me is free of any- 
thing that might cause disease. 

When winds are blowing in the 
night, I do not lie in terror of the 
demon Fire, because I know my 
men are on the job at the pumping 
station, and, in codérdination with 
another group of my employees, 
they provide a protection so com- 
plete that there is not one chance 
in a thousand that my sleep will 
be disturbed by fire. 

Now down to the breakfast table 
and I find my silent servants still 
at work; no early morning grumpi- 
ness for them. The electricians 
are browning my toast, the water- 
works people are supplying the 
fluid for my coffee. But here an- 
other army of men comes into the 
picture. 

I place a slice of bread on the 
toaster. Bread, the staff of. life, 
with more inherent value than all 
the gold in Fort Knox, Kentucky. 
How came it to be at my command 
at the mere turn of an elbow? 

That is a long story. It goes 
back to “the plow in its league- 
long furrow” and the tractor chug- 
ging ahead. Indeed, if we are to 
be thorough in our research, we 
will go back to the men who made 
the plow and the tractor, to the 
miners who mined the ore that 
made the plow and the tractor pos- 
sible, to the management and 


even less than |] 


By Robert J. C. Stead 


brains and know-how that 
rected the miners who mined th: 
ore that made the steel that built 
the plow, etc. 

But if we start with the farme: 
we follow him through his ploy 
ing and harrowing and seeding 
through the long and anxiou 
period between seed time and ha: 
vest, with its threats of drought 
hail, grasshoppers, cutworm 
rust, hot winds, frost, fire, into the 
rich days of harvest with the bind- 
ers and combines humming in the 
heat. 


Ww E follow the wheat to the 


elevator, up the long carriers, 
down through the spouts, into the 
waiting cars, into the freight 
trains snaking their way across 
the prairies. How many of us 
eating our morning toast reflect 
that it was made possible for us 
because some engineer sat with 
his hand on the throttle; some 
fireman, with his eye on the 
steam and water gauges, sweated 
over his shovel; some dispatche! 
moved trains here and stopped 
them there with unerring ac- 
curacy; some switchman opened 
the right track at just the right 
moment? 

And then into the flour mills— 
through the intricate processes o! 
separating the pure flour from its 
protecting husks, through the lab- 
oratory inspections, into the 
sacks, and again onto the trains 
or into the ships which bring it 
ever closer to our command! And 
then into the bakeries, where men 
work through the night applying 
the miracles of leaven and heat; 
more laboratory tests; the brown 
loaves, untouched by human hand, 
sheathing themselves in germ- 
proof paper; the wagon; the wise 
old horse that knows when to stop 
and when to go; and the delivery- 
man who places it at our door! 

It is a vast and intricate ma- 
chine which places the food on our 
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bread, butter, bacon, eggs, 
milk—and we scarcely give 
thought except when some 
psurge in prices presents a 
egravation 
I have other employees to 
I must introduce you. A 
lad, whose day begins while 
till asleep, and with whom 
e scarcely a speaking ac- 
tance, has been at my door, 
there is the morning paper. 
newspaper is, I think, the 
test example of the efficiency 
age in which we live, the 
test example of reducing the 
to the individual by catering 
demands of the masses. Not 
million dollars—and I mean 


777 7 - 
one million dollars 





could any one 
of my readers assemble the news 
which appears in one issue of his 
daily paper, and which he buys for 
5 cents or less. Men and women 
have been working all night, all 
over the globe, that we might have 
the news of the world with our 
morning coffee. Never before in 
the history of the world has there 
been anything like this at any 
price. And even as I read the 
news in the morning paper it is 
supplemented by the _ paper's 
greatest competitor and accom- 
plice—the radio. 

As I rise from breakfast, the 
telephone rings. The telephone, i 
think, is the greatest timesaver in 


I should like you to meet the fire brigade, the health department, the com- 
munity services ... all who contribute to what are called the amenities of life.” 
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“They are watching dials and indica 
tors, pushing or pulling switches. 
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“It is a vast and intricate machine 
which places food on our tables. ...” 





peer 


“No less essential are other crews 
attending whirling generators. .. .” 


the world when I am using it, the 
greatest time waster when some- 
one else is. But it reminds mé of 
another group of men and women 
working for me 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week, 52 weeks a year— 
utterly invaluable in case of sud- 
den illness, accident, fire, or vio- 
lence. 

At the door I meet the postman, 
representative of another huge 
army of men and women working 
for me in all parts of the world. 
They carry my letters or manu- 
scripts for a few cents where it 
would cost me hundreds of dollars 
to take them personally, and they 
bring checks or rejection slips 
with complete impartiality. Like 
the telegraph, the telephone, and 
the radio, they have girdled the 
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It’s mealtime for the bambini at Laurenzana (Italy) nursery. 


These Three Didn't Forget! 


I EARS ago, in the poverty-stricl 


en village of Laurenzana in Southern 
Italy, a grasping old merchant built 
Awed town 


the “palace.” Sur 


a beautiful mansion. 
people called it 
rounded by luxury, the merchant 
lived alone, 

In the same village a schoolmast 
named Gerardo Bonomo and his wife, 
Giuseppina, dreamed of a fine school 
Laurenzana It 


Signor 


for the children of 


was needed badly. Bonomo 
held classes in his own home or those 
of a charitable neighbor. Recreation, 


school luncheons, textbooks ... all 
these were unknown. 

The Bonomos worried about their 
were they con 
about the little ban 


In a country of great 


pupils. Especially 


cerned ibini of 
preschool age. 
poverty, older children help with the 
field work. As for the little children 
—well, usually they could shift for 
If not, the parents took 
to the vineyards or olive 


themselves. 
them out 
groves, often before daybreak. 

“Ah, if we but had the 
sighed Gerardo Bonomo, “we 


money,” 
could 
start a nursery school for the little 
ones. The great mansion of Signor 
Perretti would make a fine place to 
house the school.” 

But alas for his dreams. The 
wealthy merchant had no intention 
of converting his home into a nurs 
ery. And the teacher had no money 
to build one. 

Now the Bonomos had three boys 
and two daughters to feed and clothe 
It was a great struggle for teachers 
are paid poorly in Italy, as elsewhere 
So finally, at a family conclave, it was 
decided to send two of the 
Richard and Michael, to the fabulous 
United States, 

Michael and Richard 
The latter became a member of the 
Rotary Club of Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey, under the classification of scrap 
iron and steel. Francis, the third son, 
achieved success in Naples. The two 
daughters married. 


boys, 


prospered 
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Then, as the children quietly com- 
pleted plans to make their parents’ 
dreams come true, Gerardo and 


died 
months of each other. 
The 
ately translated their plans into actu- 
ality. Led by Michael, the 
bought the home of the late merchant 


Giuseppina Bonomo within 158 


sorrowing children immedi- 


sons 


Perretti. It was completely remod- 
elled and_ special furniture’ and 
kitchen facilities installed. <A _play- 


ground was fully equipped and six 
nuns brought from Lombardy to in- 
struct the children. 

On an eventful day for Laurenzana, 
the Giuseppina Bonomo_ Kinder- 
garten was opened. The amazed peas- 
ants could scarcely believe their eyes. 
Here their children would be fed, 
amused, and instructed without cost. 
It was unbelievable! 

The school continued 
during the war years. The Bonomos 
support by 


to function 
furnished funds for its 
utilizing neutral agencies in Switzer- 
land. Later the UNRRA and Amer- 
ican relief agencies helped the school 
survive the postwar period in spite 
of the devastation in Italy. 

Last Summer, after an absence of 
nine years, Rotarian Richard Bonomo 
visited the school. What he saw was 
far beyond his highest hopes. More 
than 200 bright-eyed children, clean 
and neat and alert, were being shel- 
And 
the townspeople were tremendously 


tered in their parents’ absence. 


appreciative, presenting “Dick” Bo- 
with eggs, chickens, and 
cheeses to show their gratitude. 


nomo 


Today the is worthy of its 


The school it houses has be- 


palace’ 
name, 
come the pride of the entire Province 
of Lucania. And the brothers Bo- 
nomo have donated the property and 
have established a fund to create an 
endowed public kindergarten open 
to all children. 

The dream of a humble school- 
master has been translated into 
reality by a trio who did not forget! 











world with rapid, cheap, depend. 
able communications—for me 

On the street I see our street 
sweeper, a very interesting and in. 
deed an almost indispensable 
gentleman. I used to pass him b 
but I have found profit in deve 
ing his acquaintance. I was sur- 
prised to find that he looks on his 
street much as a woman looks on 
her living room; he has the same 
pride in its neat appearance, the 
same annoyance when 
carelessly musses it. He is a hum- 
ble and somewhat frustrated indi- 
vidual, but a very useful one. You 
may never take notice of his pres- 
ence, but you would very soon no- 
tice his absence—and much to 
your discomfort. The same is true 
of the garbage collectors who visit 
me twice a week. People who are 
disposed to look down their noses 
at garbage men should remembe1 
that if it were not for their sery- 
ices, they wouldn’t be looking 
down their noses at all; they 
would be holding them between 
finger and thumb. 

I see we shall not have space in 
this article to discuss some of the 
other people who work for me. | 
should like you to meet the police 
force (socially, of course), the fire 
brigade, the health department, 
the community services, the teach- 
ers in our educational institutions, 
all who contribute to what are 
called the amenities of life; the 
occasional enthusiast, the occa- 
sional grouch, great numbers who 
have no definite idea what it is all 
about, who never have pictured 
themselves as part of the machine 
I have been trying to describe. 

If they could catch that vision, 
they might see life differently, for, 
with all its faults, which are griev- 
ous, it is the most wonderful and 
efficient economic machine ever 
devised. It is a machine which 
has raised the standard of physical 
living far above any previous 
level. It has opened a highway of 
opportunity to even those in the 
most unfavored positions, The 
highway is not always even or 
equal, but it is there, and it can be 
travelled. 

I feel indebted to these people 
who work for me in undistin- 
guished or even humble capaci- 
ties. I think a word of recognition 
is due them, and therefore offer no 
apology for having brought them 
to your attention. 


someone 
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SOME PROBLEMS ARE SOLVED, BUT MANY LIE AHEAD. 


By Achille Bossi 


T HERE IS a new feeling abroad plants; strikes close others, Five 
in Italy. It is a growing belief million school children will hud- 
that the worst is over, that better dle in crowded classrooms thi 
days lie ahead. It is deepening Autumn, while many other chil 
faith that the nation can and will dren will go schoolless for lack of 
shake off its troubles and enter school buildings. Up to last year 
upon an era of productivity and the girls in my office were work- 


peace. 


There is much, it is true, 


ing in coats and boots, with hot- 
to water bottles on their laps to 


discourage such a feeling. As lI warm their fingers when typing. 
write, 1,800,000 men and women This year the office was warm 


who want work cannot find 


it. thanks to the arrival of coal from 


Material shortages silence many the United States. The lira, which 


are 


Bs ips 


PPD 


Vista at Florence. Its cathedral 
(started in 1418) inspired Michael 
Angelo. “I can build a larger one,” 
he said, pointing to St. Peter's in 
Rome, “but not one more beautiful.” 
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When the Rome Rotary Club was reéstablished, 
speaker was Italy’s Premier de Gasperi (right), 
here shown chatting with Author Achille Bossi. 


bought three loaves of bread be 
fore the war, now buys one slice 
There are still many families, 
especially in the small bourgeoisie, 
who cannot eat as a fami hould 
Yet there are clear signs that 
we have turned the corner into a 
happier road. Industrial produ 
tion — by which we live ha 
reached 72 percent of prewar and 
is climbing steadily. Agricultural 
production is up to 77 percent ol 
prewar. Prices, though still fan 
tastically high, are falling. Olive 


oil, for instance, cost 1,000 lira 


per liter in October, 1947. Today 
it costs 600 lira. The lira itself i 
coming down out of the cloud 


At our inflationary peak an Ame! 
ican dollar bought 900 lira, now 
less than 600. A national Gov 
ernment set against inflation has 
nearly stopped the money presse 
and is firmly determined to bal 
ance the budget. Artists and 
artisans, scholars and inventors 
are eagerly at work in every city 
and village. 

In reporting on our 
the world press ignores 
regard as an important contribut 
ing factor: Rotary. Yes, the 29 
Clubs and 1,400 Rotarians of Italy! 

Ever since that Summer day in 
1943 when a little group of men 
in Palermo went to the American 
General George S. Patton, whose 
forces had just taken Sicily, and 
asked, “Now may we start our 
Rotary Clubs again?’’—ever since 
that day the reviving Rotary 
Clubs of Italy have been rallying 
points in the fight to put our 


reco\y ery 


what I 
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beautiful but broken country back 
on her feet. I want to say more 
of this later. But before I do, I 
hould like to give you a little 
more clearly the picture of Italy 
today. 

[et us pick a name out of the 
16 million people who inhabit my 
land. Let us say it is Pietro Co- 
lombo, a very popular name. So 
popular is it that we can say that 
Pietro Colombo (which would be 
translated “Pete Pigeon’’) is the 
“John Smith” of Italy. Perhaps 
in the life story of this typical 
average Italian we can read the 
recent difficult history of Italy. 

Pietro Colombo, suppose, is 40 
years old. A clerk in an insurance 
company, he lives in a city of 
50,000 and has a wife and two 
children. As a boy, and like boys 
around the world, Pietro read in 
school of the glory that was Rome. 
He learned—or is supposed to 
have learned—that from the city 
founded on the Tiber in 753 B.C. 
there grew an empire that pushed 
Roman highways and commerce 
and arts and law as far north as 
the British Isles, as far south as 
mid-Africa, and as far east as 
Persia. He read of the fall of that 
Empire, of the sack of Rome by 
the Vandals in A.D. 455, of the 


rise of the Papacy, the growth of 


the prosperous Italian city-States, 


nd the glorious Renaissance. If 





preceding pages bored him, th 
about the great colorful Gariba 
(1807-82), who fought to drj 
alien rulers out of Italy, opened 
Pietro’s eyes wide, and he 
that such men as this bold patri 
had given him Italy as he kn: 
it—an entity, a united nation 
country of mountains and rive 
and sunny seacoasts a little larg: 
than Britain and little smalk 
than the State of New Mexico 
Pietro was 7 when World W 
[ began, with Italy on the side o! 
the Allies. He was 15 when 
socialist journalist by the nam: 
of Benito Mussolini assumed th 


Prime Ministry. Soon after, the 


boy found himself in the lo 
unit of the Avanguardisti, a bod 
of 900,000 boys, aged 14 to 1] 
organized for sports and drill, a 
saw his parents and little broth: 
and sisters, as most other Italian 
joining other new groups. Eve: 
thing was being organized. 
Then in 1936 came a brief 
with Abyssinia. Pietro, who 
been married two years by th 
time, missed it without regret 
Then, with his country’s ent 
into World War II in June, 194 
came four years Pietro would lik 
to forget. Conscription. Servi 
in Libya. Sufferings and 
tions in a hopeless fight; a pet 
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ous return to a home port. Th 


the collapse of the Governm« 


Famed masterpieces such as Botticelli’s Birth of Venus are again being displayed 
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lisintegration of his Army in 
The sight of his former 

an comrades forcing boys he 
known into lorries for the 
r ride to plane and tank plants 
he Ruhr, giving them no no- 
and no opportunity to advise 
I myself saw this 
e than once, walking to my 
here in Milan. Finally, wel- 
ators the British 


ng as lil el 


American 





-the friends he 
been fighting. And at long 
peace! 
etro could now go back to his 
e town and his Maria and the 

, who, thank Heaven, 
e safe. | old job in the in- 
e office was waiting. It 


guaranteed, in fact, by the 
Government. The Colombos 


1 settle down into the blessed 


how it 
uch a family, what its aver- 
For breakfast, a 
offee for the parents 


ynder goes 


ay is like 


coffee and milk (if you can 

t) with some bread for the 
iren. F‘ [Italians have more 
their morning meal. Then 


etro pedal off to his office, the 
lren walk to school and his 
fe to market. She has ration 
ps in her purse, but, except 
bread and sugar, often she 
t much out of them. So 
buy her (that is 





pasta 


fishermen can now wet a line, sans fear. 
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A new Sagittario viaduct has arisen on the war-made ruins of the old one... and within 
the shadow of old Vesuvius, spaghetti is being produced as picturesquely as of yore. 
Photo: PIX from Herrmann, Pommeranz-Liedike, and Bisenstaedt 
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our generic term for all the 
wheat-paste forms you know as 
paghetti, macaroni, vermicelli, 
and so on) at what you call the 
black market, but what in Italy 
we know as the free market. 

At noon Pietro has the best 
meal of his day—in a company 
lunchroom. Spaghetti, a rice dish 
perhaps, several times a week 
meat or cheese, and always fruit. 
At 1:30 Pietro takes up work 
again and departs for home at 
9:30. There the Colombos’ prob- 
lem begins. Salaries, especially of 
such white-collar workers as Pi- 
etro, are never sufficient and so 
the signora must do all sorts of 
acrobatics to make the family in- 
come stretch over three meals a 
day. This is a special night, how- 
ever, so there is sausage on the 
table, along with the usual vege- 
table soup and rice. There is even 
a loaf of cheese. The Colombos 
may have to go back to polenta 
tomorrow, however. Polenta is 
made thus: stir corn flour slowly 
into boiling water. Stir and stir 
until the mixture solidifies. Then 
you put it on the plate and slice 
it. You can serve it with some 
anchovies or cheese, or tomato 
sauce or meat juice, and then it 
makes a tasty dish. Polenta is 
very filling. 

There is a little money tonight 
for some fun, so the four Colom- 
bos go to a movie—and laugh 
themselves sick at Laurel and 
Hardy. When American movies 

good, bad, and indifferent—re- 
turned to our theaters, we Ital- 
ians felt that at last we had been 
reinstated in the normal world. 
Perhaps after Maria and the chil- 
dren are in bed Pietro will stroll 
down to the corner trattoria or 
caffé for a glass of vino with his 
friends. Before long they will be 
in lively argument about Italy's 
problems. What are some of these 
problems? 

There is physical reconstruc- 
tion for one. To take a typical 
example, in the crossfire of Ger- 
man and Allied bombing the rail- 
way system alone had the fol- 
lowing losses: 21 percent of its 
railway trackage, 35 percent of 
all rail tracks in the stations, 28 
percent of all stone bridges, 45 
percent of all iron bridges, 36 per- 
cent of the buildings, 65 percent 
of high-tension electric lines. Com- 
ing to rolling stock: the State 
This slem in Naples typifies one of 


Italy’s major social problems which 
was aggravated by war conditions. 








Railway alone lost 59 percent 
its steam locomotives, 78 perce 
of its electric locomotives, 81 yp. 
cent of the passenger coach 
and 73 percent of its boxcars. 

Small cities like Viterbo, C 
sino, and Civitavecchia were 
tually wiped out; large cities lik 
Milan, Genoa, Turin, and Palermy 
or minor cities like Leghorn, B 
logna, and Messina suffered hea, 
destruction. Putting first thing 
first, economics-wise, we are r 
storing our communications. Main 
roads have been nearly entire 
repaired. Magnificent also ha 
been the reconstruction effort of 
the State Railways. At the end 
of 1947 reconstruction had alread 
rebuilt 50 percent of railway 
trackage, 50 percent of rail tra k 
in the stations, 42 percent of stone 
bridges, 20 percent of iro: 
bridges, 54 percent of the build 
ings, and 48 percent of high-ten 
sion electric lines. 

Many of our pulverized villag: 
will never live again. The build- 
ing in which I reside was once 
the palace of a noble family. 
bomb cleaned out the interior. A 
honeycomb of new apartment 










































now fills it. Physical reconstruc- 
tion is under way the length and 
breadth of our boot—but the pace 
is not yet so swift as we desir« 

New Italian-made locomotive 
and boxcars roll on our railroad 
but we shall have to work a long 
time to replace the thousands ot 
pieces of rolling stock—even trol 
ley cars—that were destroyed 01 
hauled off to the Reich. 





New Topolinos and Fiats and 
other motorcars are coming off 
our assembly lines here in Italy’ 
industrial North, but only a few 
men can afford them in a land 
where a brilliant university pro- 
fessor receives a salary of $60 
(American) a month and a great 
industriai executive a monthly 
stipend of $600. Still, prices are 
coming down; salaries are begin- 
ning to mean more. Shortages of 
steel and iron and coal, of which 
Italy has none, plague the little 
manufacturer, but his supply is 
steadily increasing, thanks to the 
flow of shipments from America. 
Our wine and dairy industries are ’ 
thriving; farmers have brought 
back their stocks to prewar quan- } 
tities. The building industry is 
definitely reviving and in certain 
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Eternal City . . . looking across the Tiber to St. Peter’s dome. To the right is San Angelo Castle, begun by Emperor Hadrian (A.D. 76-138). 
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like Milan is now in full 
We will make it. 
Vhat a happy day it will be 
Italy when the tourists re- 
They were, in the ‘30s, our 
d-largest industry and they 
be glad to know that the 
iera is as lovely as ever, the 
s as awesome, the Leaning 
ver as fascinating, and the 
gonzola as zesty. One day, I 
pe soon, prices will be low 
igh to attract them again. 
‘or several years I have been 
ding in overseas papers that 
has the largest Communist 
in the world, that civil war 
ild break out any day. All 
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A scene from pastoral Italy, happily being restored. This photograph was taken along 
: ; the famous Appian Way leading to Rome. ... Below is a typical view from the Alpine sec- 
ng I placed against those state- tion of Northern Italy, favored for centuries by travellers in search of contentment. 
ents what I learned from our Photos: (above) Keystone; (below) PIX-Bricaretli 


xa Institute (Italy’s Gallup 

|) over which I preside. 

rough opinion sampling I 

rned that a strong majority 

back of our present Govern- 
ent headed by the Christian 
mocrat Alcide de Gasperi, that 
iny a man who voted for the roa 
evolutionary party did so on the 

e count only that it promised 

bs and bread. The Communist 
rty represents a minority of the 
lian people, but it exploits 
lroitly the difficulties which 
talians have to meet every day 
nd the moral wounds which the 
peace treaty has left in the heart 
' the nation. 

The results of the April 18 elec- 
tions were, as I have implied, not 
a great surprise to me; many of 

were sure of victory for the 
Democrats. It is true that the 
votes obtained by this party com- 
prehended the votes of many 
other political parties, but there 
was deep significance in the anti- 
Communist affirmation. Generally 
speaking, [Continued on page 56) 
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MEN AGAINST THE RIVER 


re. ee, 
ad * 
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wild water that chal- 
them into 
This is a 


HERE is something about 
lenges men to battle—that taunts 
matching their wits against its might. 
story about two Rotarians who not only rode out 
some of the maddest rapids in North America, but 
also took colored movies all the way. 
They are Otis Marston and Wilson B. Taylor, of 
Berkeley, California. “Mart” rents out Marston 


properties, and “Willie” has a luggage store. They 
took on the big adventure about a year ago as mem- 
bers of an expedition which travelled through the 
Canyon of Lodore in cataract 
River, Wyoming, to Jensen, Utah 

As the party reached Ashley Falls in Red Canyon, 
on the fifth day out, Al 


boats from Green 


Milotte, a photographer 
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Mart Marston meets and mas. 


: = ters an “explosion waye” 
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assigned to cover the journey for a majo. 
studio, found his camera was hopelessly jammé¢ 
And with dramatic water action just beginning’ 





Al approached Mart, who was busy with his photo 
equipment, and ruefully announced that he co 
do no more shooting until the party reached Verna! 
where he might be able to get another camera 
Without saying a word, Mart reached into his dun 
nage and handed Al a camera just like the on 
he had been using. “No, thanks,” Al replied, “J 
wouldn't think of stopping your photographic sched- 
ule. That’s a sacrifice that is just too much.” 

“That’s okeh, Al. The camera is a spare!” Mart 
rejoined. 

After completing the Green River run, Mart, who 
is the son of a sea captain of the old sailing-vesse! | 
era, and a former submarine officer in the United 
States Navy, went on to traverse the Marble and 
Grand Canyons of the Colorado River. A yea 
before he had used the same equipment to tame the 
waters of the Salmon and Snake Rivers in Idaho 

Most rapidsmen find they have their hands full 
managing a pair of oars. But not Mart. He alw ay 
takes his motion-picture equipment along, virtually 
handling the boat with one hand, while recording 
the action with the other, 

Before he came and “shot the works,” everyon 
said that the Cataract Canyon run—called the 
Graveyard of the Colorado—was too dangerous to 
film. He did it in color! He caught the rivermen 
climbing into their life jackets and their skiffs, 
and gliding lazily downstream, stern-to. Then he 





Rotarian Wilson Taylor takes THE ROTARIAN 
time out between runs on the 


river to check up on charts. 





tata Hane 















ae Mrs. Marston “shoots” her 
husband shooting the rapids. 
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rded their tumbling into the torrents at 30 


an hour, and battling with violent whirlpools, » = 

x 

ere the waters clawed savagely and rushed . ; 
inst the boats like charging bulls. ie .. 


Rotarians Marston and Taylor portaged one rapid 
the Green River run; and Mart and his party 
ied” the famed Lava Falls in the Grand Canyon. 

nearest thing to an accident occurred during 
Grand Canyon trip, when one of the women in 
party rolled backward with laughter, but failed 
brace herself on deck. She splashed overboard. 
st to appear in the water was a movie camera, 
gh overhead. Then her hat. Finally she bobbed 
amply supported by her life preserver. The 
mera functioned without trouble—after sun dry- 





Mart is so confident of safe transit through river 
pids that he never hesitates to take members of 
family along. His twin daughters, Loel and 
laradel, his son, Garth, and the latter’s wife, Shir- 
were on the Green River trip. Mrs. Marston 
ined her husband in time to make the Grand 
inyon trip, while Taylor, the twins, and Shirley 
turned to Berkeley. 
| The Marstons exchanged river yarns on the south 





1 of the Grand Canyon with another Rotarian— 
Emery Kolb, who has often toured the Canyon 
waterways with the U. S. Geological 
Survey. In such veteran rapidsmen 
the reader has his answer: One 
can shoot the rapids and live—if 
he’s good! 





Avcust, 1948 A grizzled explorer, athlete, 
and photographer, Mart poses 
with part of his equipment. 













o™ DAY in 1813 the great 


Indian organizer Tecumseh 
called his tribal chieftains to- 
gether in the woods of South 


_ 





y ern Canada. The old sachems 
e e h a C h ad lm were restive, needed a pep talk 
L ‘ on team play. Seizing a wal 
a a 2 Remember the “Work Piles” club, fecumseh held it aloft 
Re © Rotary urged Clubs to build for mares weyeel then, W nee ore- 
: . ‘ Q ; om Ci, matic deliberation, he released 
) y = ——— one finger at a time until the 
1} @& story about a typical small Cana- weapon slipped from his hand 
i £ dian city which built one . . . and, to the ground. “See,” said he, 

© in doing it, not only created jobs > “we stick together—or fall.’ 
. “| for 1,200 veterans, but also set off Today a park bearing his 
© a brisk industrial expansion which name surrounds the spot in 


hw . . that park. It is Chatham— 
© ingredients of it come from ex- = “eg 
; pleasant collection of brick, tra- 
be , i ; ; 
‘ ham, Kent County, Ontario. ple, which is reasonably typical 
of small cities throughout Eng- 


: » continues unslowed today. southwestern Ontario where 

| os Canada as a whole, it is true, is Tecumseh taught that object 

int ‘ in a moderate boom . . . but the lesson. And a city surrounds 
i laces—like Chat- oy 

panding small pla . dition, and 20,000 energetic peo- 





By Karl K. Krueger 


of 











dustrial news from Bill Gray. 






ight Chatham-builders gath- 
er at Rotary to get local in- 











lish-speaking Canada. Now 
everybody in Chatham kno 
Tecumseh story, yet all se 
live by the moral of it. 
stick together! Conservative 
Liberals, Presbyterians and ( 
olics, apple vendors and ca 
manufacturers, they are curr 
teamed in a strong drive to 
their once-static city GROW! 
make it a place of opportunit 
youth and for everyone. 
good town now,” says the |} 





elevator boy, “but it’s going t 
a lot better ten years from n 
If the next ten are anvt! 
like the last three, it will be. | 
the three years since V-J D 
Chatham has welcomed 56 
industries representing a ca 
investment of 14 million dol! 
It has pushed its city limits a1 
farther into the country to 
the new plants room. It has se 
these new ventures double its j 
dustrial capacity and create ni 





jobs for 500 people. It has watc! 
population jump 2,000, ha 
quired 500 new houses, It he 
28 prospective shopkeepers 
crying for space on King Sti 
and many big-city business 
ers asking: “Is Chatham Canad 
‘City of the Year?’” and “H 
do you do it, Chatham?” 

‘We don’t do it—we live i 
Chatham businessmen answ 
“We use no pressure, no qu 
tionable inducements — no 
land, no free sites. We offer o1 





a good location, preparedness 
friendly, foresighted peo} 
Friendly, canny people, 
should add. 





Chatham on the Thames in Kent 
County. In all these respects this 
Ontario city is like its namesake 1 
England. Rotary food parcels hav 
linked the two Chathams stronger. 

















cheerful “Cece” Syme, 
agent at the CPR station, 
al sa stranger talking about 
a little factory some- 
Gets his name. Phones 
m 2571. A month later the 
er puts $15,000 into a new 
plant in Chatham. 
Fireman George Forsyth 
lirections to a Michigander 
atting on, mentions he has 
d a nonstickable castor, 
een wondering where to 
facture. As the visitor drives 
eorge gulps—didn’'t get his 
'_-and sprints after him. 
e catches only the first four 
of the Michigan license 
which he reports to Chat- 
2571. In a few days the 
ran man puzzles over a let- 
viting a return visit to 
am... and finally replies 
uurth like it. Today he and 
ployees are making non- 
ble castors in Chatham. 
t’s how “The Maple City” 
Every last citizen watches 
eeds of new enterprise to fall, 
eaps to water them. But that 
hone number, Chatham 2571! 
mportant all right. It rings 
Industrial Bureau of Chatham 
where three people are on 
\b eight or 18 hours a day 
ing up leads like these or 
ing new ones on their own 
A municipal corporation, 
Bureau was set up to start 
new red corpuscles pump- 
hrough Chatham’s economic 
ies—in short, more industry. 
g it, the Bureau has become 
headquarters of Chatham’s 
sance movement. 
low the Bureau came to be is 
considerable part a Rotary 
which begins four years 
World War II was at its 
k, the end foreseeable, and 
tham’s city fathers were wor- 
1. Soon 1,200 servicemen would 
coming home. To jobs? Chat- 
m, which hadn’t received a 
gle war plant, stood about 
ere it was in 1939. It could em- 
yy only a few hundred of its 
eterans. 
“What are we going to do about 
gentlemen—just sit?” stormed 
the young Rotarian 
mcomMuNitY® Mayor to his council 
~ one night. After the 
meeting, an alder- 
manic group spear- 
Svocationsim headed by the Mayor 
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New trucks will soon roll off assembly lines in this International Harvester plant in 
Chatham—a 3-million-dollar “windfall.” ... Not just any spade, but a silver spade breaks 
ground in “The Maple City” and (below) you see L. Winchell, of the Hinde and Dauch 
Paper Box Company, wielding it last Winter at the site of a new million-dollar plant. 
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Photos (pp. 24-27): Dolamore; Troller, Chatham *‘Daily News’’; staff photographer 
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White hybrid corn for corn flakes is a Chatham 
area specialty and armies of city youths help farm- 
ers detassel it, thereby controlling its parentage. 





Chatham’s favorite story: On a borrowed 


‘shoe- 
string,” 23-year-old veteran Jack Watson (center) 
and younger brother start cement block plant. 
Soon expand, now have thumping $30,000 industry. 





Fighting beside local farmers to protect trees 
from beetles, sugar beets from grubs are Gov- 
ernment entomologists stationed in Chatham. 





Health? Chatham’s for it! First subject of 
recent city-wide chest X-ray drive is Mayor 
Ralph Steele. Lew Veale, Board of Trade 
head who helped run drive, is at his right. 


Canada’s immigration drive has brought the Chatham area 1,000 Netherlanders—like this family. 
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and the chairman of the Inqys. 
trial Committee (who is Ma, 
today arid son of the Chathar 
Rotary Club’s long-time Treas. 
urer) struck out for Bill Gra 
house on William Street. A one. 
time automobile maker (the Gray. 
Dort, made in Chatham) Wy % 
Murray Gray had recently reti 
at 52 to nurse his health and ¢jj, 
coupons. Known for his brain{ 

of ideas and his heartful of Chat 

ham, maybe Bill could be rous 

to tackle the problem. 

“The fellows caught me at pr \ 
cisely the psychological momen 
recalls Bill, who was Governor 
Rotary District 153 in the 
30s. “I had just been poring 
some Rotary literature on 
Work Pile* which I’d heard G 
ernor Roy Plumb, of Michis 
present at the District Confere: 
on behalf of President Cha 
Wheeler. It had ‘softened me wy 
For a stock pile of jobs for 
erans was what Chatham need 
Together, then, we made pl 
for a city-wide agency w! 
would stir the people to creat 
those jobs—and I agreed to g 
it 25 percent of my time.” 

In a few weeks Rotarian 
Gray was giving the project 
percent of his time. For, a 
small group sprang their idea 
the Rotary Club, then at the kK 
wanis, Optimist, and Kins: 
Clubs, at the City Council, B 
of Trade, Junior Chamber, 
so on, the whole town caug! 
the vision and demanded actior 
So came the Industrial Bur 
with irrepressible Bill Gray as it 
commissioner. Just then, out « 
the blue, International Harvest 
announced it would build a 3-mil § 
lion-dollar truck factory in Chat 
ham and the new Bureau helped 
it find a site. From then on there | 
was no stopping anybody .. . and 
you have already read a bit about § 
what has happened since. 

Chatham was a village in 189! 

a town in 1855, a city after 189 

Now, says a huge local signboard 
it’s “A Metropolis in the Mak 
ing.” With 20,000 people sticking 
together to make it one, it may 
very well be. 


wenmi 




















*Readers wishing to refresh memories 
on the Work Pile are referred to Lets 
Heap the Work Pile HIGH, by Paul B 
McKee, THe Rorarian, Sept., 1943. Fo! 
articles on how.it developed in_ various 
cities (Brainerd, Minn.; Peoria, Il.; 5am 
Francisco, Calif.; Villa Grove, Ill.) see the 
Sept., Oct., and Nov., 1943, and Jan., 1944 
issues. 
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Edith, their chil- 
, barbara, 11, 
finia, 3 that 


ke 80 percent of 
tion, the God- 
forebears. but 

born Canada—Lorne 
Edit n Chatham 

he Goddard Chick Hatch- 


on Quer Street that keep 





loess. Lorne, a 

an, is owner-manager, hav- 

It the large business from 
tch witl i few dollars bor- 


1929. He’s past presi- 
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’ 
rf S Lorne ran fo ile 
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nouse hold 
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Pull! Larry, Judy, and Barbie win busy Dad away from his many organizations 
tonight for some fun in the back yard . 
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44 
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and a sisterly duet just before bed. 


While Lorne’s at work in his hatchery, Editi 
and Ginny shop at O Rourke’s, where they 


pay IIc for round steak, 27% jor hamburger 
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He’s a Darling, but— 


Says Marion Ryan Minard 


My HUSBAND is a darling. 


[I love him. But really. 

He loves me devotedly. He 
says so. About twice a year. 

He’s generous to a fault at birth- 
days or Christmas, but in-between 
times he’s the guy who squawks 
his head off when the first of the 
month rolls around. 

He is a fixer. For which I am 
profoundly thankful. We need 
one around our domicile. We have 
three children. 

He takes up hobbies to save 
money ... he says. More often 


than not it ends up with the hob- 
by costing more than the original 
service would have cost. 

Like when he took up photog- 
raphy. The cost of the equipment 
alone would have kept us in pic- 
ture money for at least five years. 

Still it was fun. We did it to- 
gether. 

He let me wash the pictures af- 
ter he enlarged them. 

He also allowed me to clean up 
the bathroom—which we used for 
a darkroom—after we were fin- 
ished. 

That’s what I like about my 
husband. 

When we do things together, 
we, have fun. Honest. 

Like when we go fishing. Fly- 
casting. 

He lets me row the boat while 
he nearly throws off his arm in his 





“*You’re too far in! Want me 
to hit the blankety-blank tree?’ ”’ 











attempts to land a beautiful five- 
pound bass. Sometimes he even 
does it. 

He likes to have me row. He 
Says so. 

For the simple reason that he 
finds it difficult to get anyone else 
to row for him. He can’t bo: 
someone else around . . . the way 
he does me. 

“You’re too far in! Want me to 
hit the blankety-blank tree?” 

“You’re too far out! Don’t have 
to row across the blankety-blank 
lake, do you?” 

When he’s with someone else, 
the dialogue goes more like this: 

“We could be out just a little 
bit farther, don’t you think?” 

“Aren’t we out just a Dit too 
far?” 

See? The difference, I mean? 

It’s too blamed much trouble 
for him when anyone but me row 
the boat for him. He’s got to be 
polite. That kills him ... when 
he’s fishing. 

I realize this. 
bother me, for— 

He cleans the fish. 
hate to do. 

And he doesn’t even eat it after 
it is cleaned. 

French fried potatoes with gold- 
en-brown pan-fried fish is a com- 
bination to dream about. 

The kids and I enjoy the fish. 

My husband enjoys the French 
fried potatoes. 

Maybe that’s why we have fun 

He likes bent grass. Because 
it will take more punishment than 
any other kind. 

He will work like sin to keep a 
lawn like velvet. 

He then proceeds to take the 
head off any luckless individual 
who so much as steps on it. 


But it doesn’t 


Which I 
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te craves a clean house. No 
ness. 
he drops his clothes wher- 
he may happen to be. 
nained look passes over his 
hen I beseech his codpera- 


I really don’t mind. Be- 
he’s a fixer. Plenty handy 


. ‘ -e around when baby throws 
ber ball down the toilet bowl. 
ZB 's the character who bellows, 


\T! Are those bums com- 
ver AGAIN?” 
d then proceeds to outdo me 
ssing around the hospitality. 
begs the aforesaid company 
vy longer. Nay, he commands. 
t such times I could cheerfully 
n him. 
nd not with a crown. 
» yells about my cooking. 
et he refuses to eat out, which 
: would do gladly to accommo- 
him. 
e declares that he can bake 
h better than I. 
However, he always has some 
| project underway whenever 
rive him a chance to exhibit his 
nary skill. 
He will eat a whole pie for des- 
rt... if he sees that I’ve made 





Wonder why? 

His idea of fun is to go for a 
g drive in the country when he 
yws that I’m dying to see peo- 








Or stay home. Mostly just stay 
me. Digging in his bent grass 
If I do finally get him to a 
vie, he waits for the most excit- 
g moment of a mystery thriller 
poke me in the ribs and hiss, 
Boo!” into my pearly ear, scar- 
ng me out of a year’s growth. 
He’s always advising his friends 
to do like he does. 
They don’t. So they continue 
to be friends. 
If I want to talk while he’s lis- 
ening to the radio, he motions me 
be silent. And I mean “mo- 
But when my favorite radio 
program comes on, he immedi- 
ately begins a friendly conversa- 





tion. 
This I’m supposed to enjoy. 
I don’t. ‘ 


Insofar as I can understand, 
he would like me to be a combina- 
tion— 

Du Barry, for glamour... 
when we step out. 
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“I'm compelled to straighten in my easy chair.” 


Devoted mother for our kids. 
“Handy to have around” is really 
the correct phrase. 

Housekeeper par excellence. In- 
cluding all cooking and baking. 

Outdoor girl ... or who else 
would row the boat? Or take the 
kids skating in Winter? 

Swimming is good, too. I can 
take care of the children, in case 
it’s too cold for Papa . . . which 
it usually is. 

And then on top of all this, I 





am supposed to be good-natured. 


He thinks so. 

Sometimes I am. 

Sometimes I am mot. 

I love my husband. 

I must. 

My husband loves me. 

He must. 

For how else could two such 


different people be stuck with 
each other “until death do us 
part’—and still have so doggoned 


much fun? 


Ima Reluctant Gladiator 
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ss Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
es department, a $10 check will be sent you 

($5 if it's from another publication).—Eds. 

. Giving on small points sometimes gains 
* P 

ees big ones. When he found a stranger 
eee looking over a lot next door, a can- 
ee" tankerous old man in an Alabama town 
* warned him against buying it. 
bad "It you do," he threatened, "you'll buy 


a lawsuit, because three feet of this lot 
is mine!" The stranger was not riled. 
He said he liked the neighborhood and 
its people and thought it would be a 
good place to rear his family. "So I'm 
buying the lot," he added, "but I'll deed 
you the three disputed feet.’ His frank- 
ness and generosity startled the old fel- 
low. "Hmm," he said, "guess you're all 
right. The three feet will be yours—and 
there won't be no lawsuit." 
A. F. Harman, Montevallo, Ala. 





The gray market is gray because gray 
marketeers aren't in the spotlight, be- 
lieves a garage man in little California, 
Missouri. None of his buyers of a new 
model drives around the block, then sells 
it for a "used" job at $500 profit—not 
since he put a bit of uncommonly good 
sense to work. When a new car is taken 
from his floor, he takes cash for the list 
price less $5. That is covered by a 
mortgage which must run [2 months. 
It's simple, but it works. The motor com- 
o pany he represents likes the system so 
‘, well it has increased his quota of new 
® cars for delivery in his community. 
John Hert, California, Mo. 








It takes a strong character to put over 
oe a lesson like the one my father taught a 
B,° local barber years ago. The man shaved 
Father so hurriedly that he did an un- 
° satisfactory job. When the barber was 
through, Father stepped from the chair, 
paid the man—and promptly sat in the 
next chair. He requested another shave 
and haircut, paying the second barber 
@_ when he had finished. 

The next day Father returned to the 
first barber and said, "I'm sure you can 
do better than you did yesterday.” He 
did—and he shaved Father for 25 years 

8 until death closed his shop 
‘es Mrs. A. Burgess, Greenville, S. C. 
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getting to be a regular mush- 
mouth.” And so I have to repeat 
“Rubber buggy bumpers” and 
“Still shovelling slush” and “Both 
boats brought broad boards” over 
and over so distinctly that she can 
understand every word in the 
next room. 

Isn’t it natural to misplace a 
fountain pen, a nail file, or a let- 
ter that “was right here just a 
minute ago’? But “To err is hu- 
man” is no motto of hers. She in- 
sists that every time I put any- 
thing down I must say audibly, 
“IT am placing it on the table.” 
And when the telephone bell 
rings, I can no longer toss down 
anywhere whatever is in my 
hand. No, I have to stop, count 
three, deposit it deliberately, and 
say aloud the spell that makes 
me remember. Now I ask you! 

Stumble, do I? “Watch your 
feet! Look at the rugs when you 
walk across the floor! Keep your 
eyes open!” Is that the way a lov- 
ing wife should talk to her hus- 
band? What if I do fall occasion- 
ally? That’s my backache. 

Verily, there is no rest for the 
weary in my home. If I twiddle 
my fingers abstractedly, she says 
I’m growing old. That sprained 
ankle I had pained me for a while, 
but after that if I had a subcon- 
scious feeling of weakness in that 
foot, “Don’t you dare limp!” she 
warned me. “Half the people who 
limp don’t really have to. It’s just 
a habit.” And when I carelessly 
stepped into the cat’s saucer on 
the floor, ah! 

I’m chided if I forget a name, 
talk about an accident I have seen 
(“Stop that destructive talk! No- 
body likes it!’”’), or if I modestly 
disclaim just praise. My own 
mother was never so exigent. 

And crossword puzzles — how 
she hates ’em! When a new vol- 
ume of Mrs. Kingsley’s fascinat- 
ing Double Crostics comes out, 
I’m no good till they’re all solved, 
though it takes some time, I con- 
fess, to guess such words as “lych- 
nobite” and “Eleutheromania.” So 
for a while I did them after she 
had gone to bed. She hid the book. 
[ locked myself inside the bath- 
room. She threw the book in the 
fire. “Can’t I have a little fun?” I 
begged. “After you've finished 
that chapter of your novel,” was 
her stern decree. 


So what’s the payoff? This: 





Never, never once since | mar- 
ried her has she made a com. 
plaint or a criticism that wasn’ 
well merited. Always, always. jt 
has been for my improvement I 
was a bit uncouth perhaps when 
she began to reform me, but she 
never smoothed out the im per- 
fections softly, as if I were clay. 
but hacked off the rough spots 
boldly, like a sculptor working on 
marble. A straight-from-the-shoy]- 
der operator is my wife. Yoy 
know where you are with her 
She never blurs her talk with eu- 
phemisms; with her, a spade is a 
spade. When she slaps, she slaps 
plenty, but glory be when she 
kisses! A hard one to live with? 
Yes, but golly, how exciting! 
And so what I am today, as far 
as she could, she made me. That 
smile of hers when she feels proud 
of me is a beatification to be 
longed for, worked for, and to 
thank God for. Would we have 
kept so close, so intimate, so 
united, had she been flavored 
with vanilla instead of ginger? 
But if she can criticize me the 
way she does, can she really love 
me? Well, when she ceases to find 
fault with my weakness, when 
she lets me run to seed without 
her rebuke, then I’ll know that 
she doesn’t care for me any more, 
and that one she doesn’t respect 
and admire she cannot love. 


May she always be the lovely, 
temperamental Tartar that she is, 
and may I always deserve that 
love by giving her less and less 
reason for her indignant rage. | 
wouldn’t have her different. She 
has given me a goal to work for, 
and each upward step brings me 
nearer to her own inspiring, ex- 
acting self. Happy, happy indeed 
is he who has for a wife such an 
accented, stinging, devoted, am- 
bitious, adorable, tantalizing, tal- 
ented, loyal, affectionate, beauti- 
ful, beautiful Jezebel. 

% a * 

Since I wrote the lines above, 
this beautiful, talented wife of 
mine has died. Yet now, as I re- 
read what I wrote in a happier 
time, I find I would not change a 
word or comma of it. I reaffirm 
it now as a tribute to the wonder- 
ful, brilliant girl who disliked re- 
tractions and apologies as much 
as she disapproved sloth and 
ashes on the rug. 
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ROTARIANS in the NEWS 


ay 


Dr. Cesar Mayo Gutierrez (center), Vice-President of Uruguay, greets Rotary 
visitors from S.S. Uruguay making a post-Rio Convention visit in Montevideo 





D. V. Vyas, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Ahmedabad, India, is promi- 
nent in Indian judicial circles, and 
has served as district and sessions 
judge in several Indian communities. 





Honors have come to Ernest F. Coe, 
an honorary Miami, Fla., Rotarian, 
since establishment of the Everglades 
National Park. He worked more than 
20 years to bring it to a reality. 
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Mario Musso, an honorary Rotarian 
in Zurich, Switzerland, has earned 
honor for his country through his 
humanitarian efforts for the Swiss 


Red Cross and the Children’s Relief. 


Photo: British Combine 





Sir Charles Mander, a prominent Brit- 
ish industrialist and Past President 
of RIBI, recently flew to the U.S.A. 
with Lady Mander to attend World 
Assembly for Moral Rearmament. 








Guido Corbellini, a Past President 
of the Florence, ltaly, Rotary Club, 
holds the important Government posi- 
tion of Minister of Transportation. 





A former President of the Republic 
of Finland (August, 1944, to March, 
1946), Marshal Mannerheim is known 
for his humanitarian activities. He 
is an honorary Helsingfors Rotarian. 
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| Foundry work is work, find Jack Mayes and Ron- 
’ | ald Andrews as they clean molds. But fun, too! 
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| (Below) A professor explains survey bench marks. 
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_ “What bracelets!” muses David Goldberg as he 
studies equipment at police headquarters. .. . 
i i! * we * 
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Three future farmers from the city pitch in at the dairy where they're apprenticed . , , 





English Schoolboys Leargh 


SOME 200 LADS FROM NORTH LONDON WoOkk 


AND OFFICES OF HEMEL HEMPSTEAD ROTARIANS AND OTHER fy 


Lin HUNDRED boys from 
the William Ellis School in North 
London and 40 French boys re- 
cently learned some things about 
the real world not found in books. 

Together they encamped for 
two weeks in the town of Hemel 
Hempstead (population 16,000) in 
Hertfordshire, England. They 
were there to study the town, to 
get an inside view of its life by 
working side by side with its 
citizens. They were to learn by 
doing. 

While some of the boys made 
studies of local farming, architec- 
ture, natural history, geology, and 
transportation, most of them took 
jobs in industry or government. 
Those who chose industry were 
apprenticed to a variety of estab- 
lishments including a brush fac- 
tory, a stonemason’s yard, an en- 
gineering works, and a fireworks 
factory. 

Let an engineering apprentice 
tell of his own discoveries: “Be- 
fore actually going into the ma- 
chine shop I was looking forward 
resignedly to being shown plenty 


of machines, yet being unable to 
operate one. That illusion has, I 
am glad to say, been dispelled and 
I have been allowed to operate 
quite a variety of machines.” He 
did, in fact, try his hand at a 
capstan lathe, a semiautomatic 
lathe, and an overhead drill. He 
then moved on to the foundry 
where he made cores, learned to 
set a mold, and saw metal being 
poured. He ended up by casting 
his own ash tray. His school en- 
gineering drawing will make a 
good deal more sense now. 

The fact that the world is a 
nexus of relationships between 
man and man was rediscovered 
by a young Solomon of 15 who 
said: “I was .not just watching 
other people. I was actually 
among the men, learning their 
likes and dislikes, and also some 
of their home life, and most of 
all learning the trade in a prac- 
tical way instead of from books. 
This gives a boy the chance to get 
knowledge of other people’s work 
and how other people live, and 
this, in my opinion, is a thing 
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nie i nstead and Fairey work on a housing project. 
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[NIGHT IN THE SHOPS 
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By R. C. Capes and R. S. Davies 


which every boy needs.” In fact, 
the boys did not merely learn a 
job: they learned about men and 
women, working conditions, and 
team spirit. 

In the sphere of local govern- 
ment, the hospitals, fire station, 
and police attracted. most. “I 
always thought that the firemen 
only had to clean the engines and 
wait for a fire,” said one of the 
12 boys posted to the local fire 
station, “but I know now how 
hard the men have to work.” 

The police offered the boys a 
“course.” One young aspirant to 
the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment of Scotland Yard, who 
later took his headmaster’s finger- 
prints, said: “I have not worked 
a single day without feeling more 

and more that police 





> en is the work for me.” 
2 ihe) = Other boys worked 
ze > on a housing proj- 
=EQE5R2= ect as mates to brick- 
@cuvu sm 


layers, plasterers, 
and carpenters, and saw that the 
jumble of men and materials in 
such an operation “is, in reality, 
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It’s medicine someday for Peter Howells, 14, and Patrick Hamilton, 15, so, in a 
Hemel Hempstead hospital, Nurse Rita Casey begins their education in radiology. 


a vast skilled process by which a 
house is built in the quickest, 
most reliable manner.” 

It was interesting to notice how 
the boys’ views changed. After 
the shyness of the first few days 
had worn off, came the exciting 
realization that their employers 
were, after all, merely human. 
One youngster of 14 graciously 
classed the dentist under whom 
he worked as “quite a normal per- 
son,” and said that “When he 
asked me to mix the amalgam for 
a filling, my reactions were more 
than joyful, and I went to the 
clinic as often as I could.” Most 
of the boys, it should be noted, 
will go into the professions, office 
work, and civil service. Few will 
become artisans and perhaps none 
of them a laborer. 

It was the codperation and en- 
terprise of the people of Hemel 
Hempstead—including the town’s 
27 Rotarians—which assured the 
success of the experiment. Rotar- 
ians in an engineering works, a 
brush factory, a stone masonry, 
and municipal offices opened their 


establishments to the lads. The 
Rotary Club welcomed the writ- 
ers, who were in charge of the 
experiment, to a weekly meeting 
where we were privileged to tell 
of the William Ellis School and 
of its philanthropist founder who 
specified in the original charter 
that social science should always 
hold a privileged position in the 
teaching of the school. 

Mayor A, L. Selden and Town 
Clerk C. W. G. T. Kirk, both Ro- 
tarians, helped in their official 
capacities and as Rotarians, the 
former presiding at a meeting of 
parents where the experiences of 
the boys and the employers were 
exchanged. 

The complaint of the boys was 
mainly limited to one: that the 
time given to the project was only 
two weeks. Their opinion was 
echoed by the employers. All 
agreed with the managing direc- 
tor of Brocks Fireworks when he 
said: “It cannot fail to give a 
more balanced approach to the 
boy’s first engagement in com- 
merce or industry,” 
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There’s a brush with the law... and 
then—rescue? Or a career in crime? 


‘ha mother was trying to ex- 
plain why her boy, the apple of 
her eye, had amazingly gone 
wrong. 

“All I know,” she said, shak- 
ing her head, “is that whatever 
school we put him in, within two 
weeks he has associated himself 
with the worst element in that 
school.” 

We checked into the boy’s 
background. Gradually, through 
our psychiatrist, a skilled case 
worker, the dean, and myself, we 
pieced together his story. It was 
a tale of one-sided love, of crip- 
pling affection, that would have 
startled that too-devoted mother. 
If we had told her she was crim- 
inal in raising that son, she would 
have been tearful and resentful. 
But criminal she was. 

Her ambition had been to give 
her boy perfect manners. He had 
been made to help around the 
house, although many of these 
e small tasks had seemed to him 
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effeminate and degrading. When 
' time came for him to join a Boy 
| Scout troop, his father took him 
] to the meeting and called to bring 
i him home. No effort was spared 
to save that boy from being pol- 
luted by contact with ordinary 
earthly mortals, the products of 
less careful homes. 

By the time this milk-fed boy 
reached high school he was un- 
trained and unfit to compete with 
i boys of his own age. Games and 
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WHAT 10,000 BOYS 
HAVE TAUGHT ME 


sports were foreign to him. In 
studies he was less than average, 
although he had excelled in grade 
school. Activities that should 
have been normal and routine 
frightened him. He was over- 
looked by the leaders of his class 
who rightfully should have been 
his peers. 

Lost, discouraged, lonesome, he 
started “buying” his friends. His 
week’s allowance permitted him 
to purchase the interest of cheap 
hangers-on. When his allowance 
was exhausted, he started taking 
money from home, then began 
stealing money from house guests 
and neighbors. He had a set of 
keys made for his father’s car and 
drove it on surreptitious rides, to 
impress his expensive pals. 

When a host of traffic violations 
on top of his petty thefts could 
no longer be hushed up, his fran- 
tic parents asked the judge of 
domestic court to send him some- 
where where he could be straight- 
ened out. He was not a “bad” 
boy, they insisted. After all, 
hadn’t they done everything for 
him? Everything, they might 
have said, except give the boy a 
sense of security and personal 
self-respect with his own age 
groups. He could be polite to his 
mother’s bridge guests, but he 
couldn’t “rub elbows” with kids 
his age. He’d never had the 
chance to learn. 

When we find such a black 
sheep in a good family, we always 
suspect faulty home training. 

Parents tell us, “We can’t un- 
derstand why Joe, our younger 
boy, went wrong. Joe and John 
had the same training.” 

But did they? When the elder 
boy, John, was born, the family 
put him to work naturally help- 
ing his father run the house. He 
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By Harold F. Strong 


Executive Director, Children’s Vi) 
Dobbs Ferry, New ) 


As Told to Fred B. Bart 


had a place in whatever was ¢ 
on. As the family grew prospe: 
ous, these home chores beca 
less important. When Joe ca 
along, the activities of the hou 
hold had been delegated larg: 
to servants. John had achieved 
place in the home which Joe 
never was able to match. Inevi- 
tably a strong rivalry ensued. J 
began to reach outside the family 
circle for activities that would 
feed his pride. That brought hi 
in time in conflict with the law. 
You can put it down in yo 
book that if a boy is not happy 
living his home life, he’s going to 
achieve happiness by smoking 
reefer or taking a drink or rob- 
bing a 5-and-10-cent store. What- 
ever it takes to impress the group 
of friends he adopts, he will do. 
These parents who through 


“T’ve got it!” Sports are the great 
safety valve for explosive energy. 
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‘bborn love impose an arbi- 
ry way of life upon their sons! 
remember a boy, son of a hard- 
king immigrant. The first two 
iidren in that household were 
ughters. When the boy came 
ong, he wanted to be a me- 
ianic. The father sputtered: 
\ll my life I’ve worked hard, 
rked with my hands. I want 
uu to be a professor. You study 
oks, like your sisters do!” 
The boy came to us after a long 
story of heartbreaks at home 
nd the resultant small escapades 
vith the law. We found the boy 
id an I. Q. of 78. And knew it. 
“I’m dumb,” he said. “Don’t 
put me in school. Put me in the 
hop.” 
We started him in our auto 
echanics’ school. He had con- 
iderable skill with his hands and 
vas a ready worker. He found 
presently that the other kids in 
the shop were learning out of 
ooks such things as ignition tem- 
peratures and the whole theory 
of internal-combustion engines. 





So the boy has mechanical ability? 
Has he also a chance ta develop it? 


At his request we started him in 
school. Having climbed one hur- 
dle he reached out naturally for 
the next. That boy went on to 
make a success as service man- 
ager of a large Ford agency. 
What straightens a boy out 
may be something brief and 
almost insignificant. I remember 
a dull, heavy-set lad named Ray. 
Our agricultural instructor was 
telling his pupils that farm trac- 
tors sometimes turn over back- 
ward and crush the driver. “The 
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front end isn’t very heavy,” he 
explained. 

So four or five fellows in the 
class tugged and jerked, but 
couldn’t lift those front wheels. 
Ray stepped over, planted his feet 
securely, gave a powerful heave, 
and lifted the front end as easily 
as Jean Valjean had hoisted the 
farmer’s cart. 

“Gee, look what a strong man 


Ray is,” said his mates. Word 
went around the school. Ray 
found he was a hero. It was a 


sensation new to him. The glow 
of pride acted on his bruised and 
shrunken spirit like sunshine and 
rain on a stunted plant. His re- 
conversion dated from that mo- 
ment. 

Likewise any similar setback 
can sour a boy like Ray on the 
world. It is sobering to think on 
what small incidents a boy’s fu- 
ture life may hinge. A sudden 
outburst of temper from a parent, 
a lack of sympathy at a needed 
moment, a sense of being laughed 
at by his mates-—these things can 


what society would like him to 
do. The boy who runs away from 
school, gangs up with local tough- 
ies, starts stealing and doing other 
things to impress his new mates, 
has first found himself uncom 
fortable and insecure at home 
He is unable to get satisfaction 
out of doing the things he is sup 
posed to do. Clashes with the 
law are usually born out of an 
emotional upset at home; or per- 
haps he hasn’t had the training 
to compete with boys his own age. 

Contrary to general belief, I am 
not unduly alarmed over the 
menace of liquor, or comic books, 
or lurid movies, or sex. These 
are secondary features only. If a 
boy’s resistance is high, he wades 
through these temptations with- 
out much danger. 

But put a boy in an under- 
privileged community with no 
playgrounds— give him a poor 
parental example and no encour- 
agement at home—then you can 
start an infection on which such 
things as crime movies can feed. 





“See the birdie!” Many a lad keeps 
wholesomely busy with photography. 


rob a boy of the feeling of secu- 
rity he wants and needs. He 
yearns to have a place in the sun: 
to be normal and wanted. In- 
stead, his father and mother 
spend their time bickering and 
arguing over money matters, or 
in excessive drinking, or in ex- 
pensive card playing. When his 
parents’ conduct proves unaccept- 
able, he starts going wild. 

But a boy doesn’t turn to the 
things that society doesn’t like 
until he proves unsuccessful in 


For a properly rounded life, correct 
stress should be placed on religion. 


In the movies he sees fantasy— 
he doesn’t see life. He sees many 
unwholesome pictures and thrill- 
ers which are sometimes good di- 
version for a person weighed 
down by a problem, but some- 
times suggest crazy ideas to a 
boy looking for satisfaction in his 
life. 

And so it is with liquor, and 
such things as marijuana cigar- 
ettes and crime literature. An 
already unhappy boy becomes 
subject to these infections for 
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Looking Back 25 Years 








What was happening in 
Rotary 25 years ago? These 
brief excerpts from the files 
of “The Rotarian” for Au- 
gust, 1923, touch upon some 
of the high lights: 


Guy Gundaker, of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, was 
elected President of Rotary 
International 
at the Con- 
vention held 
in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

a * 
Featured 
speaker at 
the ‘ Conven- 




















* 






















tion was 

Harding Warren G. 
Harding, 

President of the United 






States. He said, “If I could 
plant a Rotary Club in every 
community throughout the 
world, I would do it, and 
then I would guarantee the 
tranquillity and the forward 
march of the world.” 


* 


The Convention address of 
Sherman Rogers, of New 
York City, on personal con- 
tact and the labor problem, 
was reprinted in “The Read- 
er’s Digest”—and was _ in- 
cluded 18 years later in the 
“Digest’s 20th Anniversary 
Anthology,” as one of its 
most-commented upon ar- 
ticles, 










* * 













tk * 
Elbert Hubbard IJ told the 
story behind the story of “A 
Message to Garcia,” which 
his father had written a quar- 
ter of a century before. (The 
same story was told in “The 
Rotarian” for April, 1948.) 


* 


















* 


There was another familiar 
by-line. Harry Botsford, who 
authored a piece for the July, 
1948, issue, had an article on 
fishing. 





* 








* * 


Rotarians attending the 
Convention participated in 
special services conducted by 
the Rotary Club of Spring- 
field, Illinois, at the tomb of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


k 


An item reported that the 
Everglades was crossed by a 
“flivver” expedition of 25 
cars. It was headed by Ora 
E. Chapin, a Past President 
of the Fort Myers, Florida, 
Rotary Club. 
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lack of a satisfaction out of what 
he is doing. 

A boy’s environment is made 
up of a number of people: his 
family, his church, his Scout 
troop, and other groups. If he 
succeeds in one group, he passes 
on, clockwise, to the next group, 
in a happy frame of mind. But 
if somewhere an “infection” sets 
in, if he is sent out frustrated, 
rejected, untrained, feeling in- 
ferior, then the infection gets go- 
ing in counter-clockwise manner. 
Then he becomes ill adjusted in 
every department of his life. 

At Children’s Village we aim 
to straighten out such a boy by 
placing him in a controlled en- 
vironment. We don’t restrict the 
boy, but we do control his sur- 
roundings. We keep him busy. If 
we can relieve the tension first in 
the departments where the boy 
has been bruised and made ten- 
der, we hope to bring him to the 
point where he can go out and 
compete in everyday living with 
his mates. We try to do this 
within a couple of years: it is no 
part of our program to keep a boy 
till he becomes institutionalized. 

I like to reassure parents who 
always worry about contagion. 

“My boy might be associated 
with boys who have done worse 
things than he has,” more than 
one devoted mother has admitted 
to me. “I’m afraid at your school 
he will learn really bad habits.” 

My answer is, “Doing wrong 
isn’t a matter of knowledge. It’s 
a matter of conforming to the 
pattern of your peers, and the 
pattern of those older whom you 
respect.” 

If we place a boy in a cot- 
tage where perversion is frowned 
upon, we are not going to worry 
about his engaging in such prac- 
tices as mutual masturbation. If 
he has been a shoplifter and we 
put him in a cottage where light- 
fingeredness is definitely unpopu- 
lar, we don’t worry that he won’t 
go straight. A boy’s inborn tend- 
ency is to conform. 

If a boy suffers from that dis- 
ease of immaturity known as 
bedwetting, we place him in an 
environment where first of all he 
is not made fun of and where he 
begins to be busy in class and 
games and shop work. Gradually 
he begins to grow up. If he has 
lived in a child-world where he 





has enjoyed being babied beca, 
he wet the bed and mother fu: 
over him, we try to bring h 
into a man-world where 

doesn’t need to be a nuisanc« 
attract attention. With patien 
a cure can often be won. 

Winning a boy’s confidence ; 
friendship—and this is something 
many fathers might well learn, | 
think—calls for accepting the | 
as he is, without criticism. You 
must show the boy you are not 
censoring him for his way of life, 
but you’re not adopting his way 
of life, either. 

I’ve known boys who say, 
“Want a pie? Don’t buy it—only 
suckers buy things. I'll get it fi 
you.” 

Sure enough, he comes home 
with the pie. 

Then your job, as an adult, is 
to say very politely, “Thanks, but 
if I’m going to eat pie, I’ll pay 
for it.” Make the boy realize 
he doesn’t have to show how 
smart he is by stealing. Let him 
discover that people he likes an 
respects either pay for what the; 
get or do without. But you don’t 
do this by ridicule, or punish- 
ment, or by hurting his pride. 


3 


¥ EAR by year we are learning 
that there are no permanently 
“bad” boys. Today at institutions 
like the Children’s Village (and 
I hate that word institution) we 
manage to save from reforma- 
tories and penitentiaries many 
misfit lads who in more reckless 
years would have gone on to jail. 
We can’t salvage them all, of 
course. Sometimes the effort it- 
self is a heartbreak. Often the 
father is more at fault than is the 
boy. Show me a boy from a good 
home who becomes a black sheep 
and, I think, invariably I can find 
you something faulty in his early 
training. The pity is that so 
many fathers are failing to pro- 
vide the sympathy, the encour- 
agement, the feeling of security, 
so vital in every boy’s life. 

As Frederick H. Ecker, chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and president of Chil- 
dren’s Village, says, too many fa- 
thers are trying to make a part- 
time job out of what ought to be 
a full-time job, I hope Rotarian 
fathers of teen-age boys can take 
the warning in time. 
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[ ypical Views of a Typical Rotary-Sponsored Pet Show 


Angel- ce | 





Joe the parrot is the “prettiest pet.” 


Every child likes pets! And typical of the way 
res of Rotary Clubs have proved that was the 
ow staged by Rotarians of Daytona Beach, Florida. 

>ome 5,000 persons—dads and mothers, older and 
unger sisters and brothers—trooped in to watch 

costumed youngsters show their 125 pets. They 
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Silkworms are “most unusual pet. 


a\ «, } 
is 





“Best presentation” and “largest cat.” 





Star of Faith “does the most tricks.” 








**News-Journal’’ 
” 





Photos: Daytona Beach 


- A two-day-old kid is “the cutest. 


ranged from worms and grasshoppers to horses. Per- 
forming dogs entertained, a band played, and there 
was a parade. Had there been a ribbon for the “first 
pet home” it would have gone to one of the six car- 
rier pigeons which winged straight for their roost 
just as soon as the show was over, 
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N) THE TWELVE MONTHS AHEAD 


| HE chart on the opposite page 


the story of Rotary the or- 
nization. But behind those 
te panels are real people. And 
re we name some of them. 
They are new members of most 
the “RI” Committees—as an- 
ounced by President Angus S. 
fitchell, of Melbourne, Australia. 


Aims and Objects 

\. Z. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, 

S.A., Chairman. 

CLuB SERVICE MEMBER: L. 
Thurston Harshman, Glendale, 
Calif.. U.S.A. Alternate: Helgi 
Tomasson, Reykjavik, Iceland. 

VOCATIONAL SERVICE MEMBER: 
H. V. Churchill, New Kensirgton, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Alternate: 
J. H. van Mameren, Apeldoorn, 
The Netherlands. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE MEMBER: 
\ntonio B. Cavalcanti, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Alternate: Pierre 
Yvert, Amiens, France. 

INTERNATIONAL SERVICE MEMBER: 
Harold T. Thomas, Auckland, 
New Zealand. Alternate: Arthur 
Lagueux, Quebec, Quebec, Can- 
ada. 

Canadian Advisory 

Joseph A. Caulder, Toronto, On- 
tario, Chairman. 

H. E. Carrier, Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan. 
Herbert 
Columbia. 
Fred J. R. 

Ontario. 

Hall J. Popham, Ottawa, On- 
tario. 

H. Ward Murdock, Truro, Nova 
Scotia. 

Gordon Perdue, Oakville, On- 
tario, ex officio as Rotary Inter- 
national Director from Canada. 


Clark, Trail, British 


Forster, Stratford, 


Finance 
Arthur §. FitzGerald, Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada, Chairman. 


Carl E. Bolte, Kansas City, 
Missouri, U.S.A. 
Francis A. Kettaneh, Beirut, 


Lebanon. 
Armando de Arruda Pereira, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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Busy Men with Work to Do 


THEY'LL GIVE FREELY OF TIME AND EFFORT 


DOING YEOMAN TASKS FOR ROTARY. 


Herbert Schofield, Loughbor- 
ough, England. 
Constitution and By-Laws 
Frank T. McCoy, Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A., Chairman. 
William S. Eddy, Marysville, 
Kansas, U.S.A. 
Frank E. Spain, Birmingham, 
Alabama, U.S.A. 
International Affairs 
Harold T. Thomas, Auckland, 
New Zealand, Chairman. 
Charles C. Byers, London, Eng- 
land. 


Ben M. Cherrington, Denver, 
Colorado, U.S.A. 

Fritz Gysin, Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 


Arthur Lagueux, Quebec, Que- 
bec, Canada. 
Hugh M. Tiner, Los Angeles, 
California, U.S.A. 
Magazine 
Ed. R. Johnson, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A., Chairman. 


Adolph Klein, Newton, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. 

Merritt Owens, Kansas City, 
Kansas, U.S.A. 

Jorge Roa Martinez, Pereira, 


Colombia. 

Harry F. Russell, Hastings, Ne- 
braska, U.S.A. (Board member). 

Rotary Foundation Fellowships 

Leo E. Golden, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, U.S.A., Chairman. 

Daniel L. Marsh, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 

J. H. B. Young, Canterbury, 
England. 

Youth 

Robert A. Manchester, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, U.S.A., Chairman. 

Guy M. Catlin, Randolph, Ver- 
mont, U.S.A. 

Harry P. Field, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, U.S.A. 

Arthur C. Hunt, Wood River, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 

Prentiss A. Rowe, San Fran- 
cisco, California, U.S.A. 

1949 Convention 

Porter W. Carswell, Waynes- 
boro, Georgia, U.S.A., Chairman. 

A. Z.. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, 


U.S.A. (ex officio as Chairman of 
the Aims and Objects Committee ). 
Rilea W. Doe, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. 
Horacio Navarrete, Havana, 
Cuba. 


Datus E. Proper, San Antonio, 
Texas, U.S.A. 
Louis L. Roth, St. Louis, Mis- 


souri, U.S.A. 


1950 Convention 

Walter Shultz, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
U.S.A., Chairman. 

A. Z. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S.A. (ex officio as Chairman of 
the Aims and Objects Committee). 

Arthur L. Beck, Buffalo, New 
York, U.S.A 

J. Phil Burns, Fairview, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. 

Harry M. Smith, Winter Gar- 
den, Florida, U.S.A. 

Mark Stanford, London, Eng- 
land 

Districting 

Ralph S. Dunne, Bala-Cynwyd- 
Narberth, Pennsylvania, U.5.A., 
Chairman. 

D. D. Monroe, Clayton, 
Mexico, U.S.A. 

(One member of 1948-49 Board, 
to be appointed by the Board.) 


New 


Extension 

Lawrence M. Hirsig, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, U.S.A., Chairman. 

Frank E. Allen, Burlingame, 
California, U.S.A. 

Fred R. Burley, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

William J. Cairns, Ottawa, On 
tario, Canada. 

Adolfo Casablanca, Rosario, Ar- 
gentina. 

Mort Greenstone, 
nessee, U.S.A. 

Heikki H. Herlin, Helsingfors, 
Finland. 


Paris, Ten 


Benny H. Hughes, Beaumont, 
Texas, U.S.A. 
Manuel Leon Ortega, Mexico 


City, Mexico. 
Fram P. Pocha, Poona, India. 
Laurence W. Robinson, 
Mitchell, South Dakota, U.S.A. 
W. Blair Tennent, Palmerston 
North, New Zealand. 
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THE OBJECTS OF ROTARY =) f 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise, and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: § 

i The development of acquaintance 
as an opportunity for service. 


@y, 








(2) High ethical standards in business > - 4 re ive = 
ag Wolculenal te reatedtes. oF the News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his oc- } 
LA as an opportunity to serve so- Rio Reflections. Gerald C. Keeler, Rotary's new 

SUT the ablation of tho deat: af sate Convention Manager, has aoe doing some figuring. 
] ice by every Rotarian to his personal, busi- . . . Registered at Rotary's Convention in Rio de 
ness, and community life. Janeiro were 1,461 of Brazil's 4,650 Rotarians. 

(4) The advancement of international ; 
understanding, goodwill, and peace through That's 31.4 percent. In the U.S.A. are 217,215 
SE eer y oF vennens ond proser- Rotarians; if they should register at the 1949 Con- 
sionai men united in the ideal of service. , . 2 i " 

: vention in New York in the same ratio, there would 


be 68,206 U.S.A. Rotarians present. If they should 
bring guests in the same ratio as did Brazilian 
! Rotarians, there would be 170,515—or a total U.S.A. paid attendance of 238,720! 





ILO Observer. Almon E. Roth, lawyer and Past President of Rotary International, 
was Rotary's "observer" at the International Labor Organization sessions which con- 
vened June 17 in his home city, San Francisco, Calif. 





——s 











MAO Off Clos The term "MAO," which has meant "Middle Asia Office" in Ro- 
tary parlance, is now useful historically only. MAO was closed June 30. The region 
will now be served from the Central Office in Chicago, as are all other regions in 
Asia, Australia, and New Zealand. Assistant Secretary George R. Means, who has been 
in charge of MAO, will return to the Central Office for special assignment. 








—— + +2 eee 





Resolution. One of its last acts was adoption by the 1947-48 RI Board of a 
resolution of appreciation to the now Immediate Past President, S. Kendrick 
Guernsey, of Jacksonville, Fla. It reviewed achievements of the year and, "as one 
worker to another," Board members told Ken "we feel privileged to have worked under 


your leadership." 








Running Start. Since April 1, when Angus S. Mitchell became the President—Non- 
inee of Rotary, he has been intensively preparing for his "big year," which started 
July 1. His major Committee appointments are listed on page 39. In the interim 
between the Rio Convention and the July Board meetings, he made informal, unan—- 
nounced visits to the Rotary Clubs of Elgin, Aurora, Wilmette, and Evanston, I1ll., 
and spent a week visiting with the Guernseys in Jacksonville, Fla. Late in July he 
\ started a tour which will take him to Northwestern United States and Canada, Alaska, 
and northern California before he returns to Chicago in mid-September. A round—the- 

world trip is in prospect, beginning in October via Texas, Central America, South 
America, Africa, India, Malaya, Australia, and New Zealand. 
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Philip Lovejoy, RI General Secretary, is now also Secretary of 








| Personne] 

) a 8 

the Rotary Foundation. . . . Walter Panzar, in charge of the Zurich Office of the 
Secretariat, has become an Assistant Secretary of RI. .. . Gerald C. Keeler be- . 


came Convention Manager of RI on July l. 


Meetings. The Board and the Districting, Magazine, Youth, International Af- agg 
fairs, and Aims and Objects Committees met in Chicago in July—but too late for 
reports in this issue. Next on the Rotary calendar are sessions of the Rotary 
Foundation Trustees, Council of Past Presidents, and the Finance, International 
Affairs, and Aims and Objects Committees in Chicago during the month of October. 


k 
} 
I 
| 





Vital Statistics. Total number of Rotary Clubs: 6,540. Estimated total number 
of Rotarians: 320,000. Number of new and readmitted Clubs since July 1, 1947: 338 


in 37 countries. All figures as of July l. 
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YohuT. Frederich 





ABOI 
FELLOWS 
RELATIONS. 


~d 
_JVEN if I were 


» ‘ , ] * 
Rotary ind W 


not myself a mem 


ere not writing 


rian readers, I would 





to re and to recommen‘ 

; 

i e Is My B ness, a book pre 
1 by tl \ and Objects Com- 


International, and pub- 


ganization. I would 


DY e ol 


ha } book be read every 


by 
worker, 


professional 


thoughtful citizen of 
world. For 


book 


Rotarians, 


once 


reaaing ¢ IS IS a 


entialh Si ce 


Is My 
pplication of Rotary’s Second Ob- 


Business 


Service—to our mod 


our individual lives 


book is good reading 


ively with good stories, 


that really illustrate, 
specific examples. It 
n easy vitality, a blend 
f clarit fi and infor 
this 


only 


reefulness 


writing of kind: 


an proceed from 


the writers and thei 
ng a good job. This is 
the reasons why I call the read 
privilege 

Is My 
izghness and forthrightness 


Business is remarkable 
examines and applies the 


cational Service. A brief 


duction gives the historical back 
ound, tra ¢ the development of this 
cept as ¢ of the basic principles 


Rotary. T is followed by chapters 


relations with competitors, on the 
ethics of advertising and salesmanship, 
1 relation with employees, on the 


opportunities and responsibilities of the 


ndividual Rotarian as businessman, 


professional man, member of society. 
In all these chapters general principles 
wn to earth and 
immediate point and meaning through 
the actual experience of Rotarians the 
world A Chinese Rotarian nar- 
rates an example of a high standard of 


re brought di given 


over. 


vocational ethics on the part of a rick- 


shaw puller; a South African District 


' Reviewer Frederick is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Alpena, Michigan.—Eps 


Avucust, 1948 


Speaking of Books— 


I 


EMPLOYER 


A VAGABOND 


lO ONE'S 


AND EMPLOYEI 


\¢t Ol describe 


velopmen ol 
councils among 
mplovees; the 
inspiring “Combined 
ons” programs 
Rotary Clubs 


ritish Isl 


are fully described. 
The reader is neve 
left at a loss for an 
in er to -the ques 
tion “What does this 
meal what can it 
mean in the plain 
ter! of action?” 
Two things I like 
most of all about thi 
book. The first is its 


candor, its forthright This book, 


ness, the proot both of Rotary’s 
of vision and courage 

The men who wrote this book don 
belong to the ostrich persuasion The 


see the dangers in the world today, and 


they aren’t afraid to name and _ face 


On a striking example of uw 


con tition based on exploitation ol 


pe 


make this comment 
this 


Vocational 


they 


emplovees 


“Situations such as create the in 


pelling need for Service il 


business generally and a free society 
are to be saved from utter ruin.” The 
chapter “A Clarion Call” quotes on 
spokesman of Rotary: “This is a time 
of change, a time when as never be 
fore in our lifetime we have the op 
portunity in the midst of uncertainty 
to create a world in which conflict and 


class war shall give place to friendship 
shall 
toiling 


which 
the 


world 


and cooperation, a world 


satisfy and not frustrate 


millions. ... A new is being 
born, and we in Rotary must make the 
to the 


live tides 


understand times in 
the of 
will sweep past us and we shall neve 
We the 
or be broken by it. We can be pioneers 
The 


A second quality 


endeavor 


which we or history 


know why. can create future 


ours.” 
Is Vy 
highly is 


or failures. choice is 


of Service 
value most 
the 


the degree to which 


which I 


Busine SS 


suggested by personal 


the title: 


that pro 


noun in 





says Reviewer Frederick, is “an application 


Second Object to . our individual lives.” 

; Iriv ‘ P ‘ ert 
\ ich can ippl inna Ise eact I 
of u ni own life and wort 

Th l 1 per onal bool lL thin eve 
Rotarian will share my experience i 
eading the rec! val and 
again, “This is for me rl i | I 
hope every Rotarian will read it. If we 
do t} the earnest attention it ad 
serve both Rotary and our daily wo 
are going to mean more to u be more 
interesting and more rewarding, than 
evel bef re 

Rig as lit eems to me the i 
thor of Service ] Vy Busine have 
riven pecially searching attention t 


the current problems of relationship be 


Reader 


tween employer and employes 
who are concerned with thi ubject 
a so many Rotarian are can find 
valuable supplementary treatments of 
it in two new book which are emi 
nently thoughtful, well written, and 
constructive: The Management of Men, 
by Ronald B. Shuman, and Why Men 
Work, by Alexander R. Heron 

The authors of these books see a 
clearly as do those of Service Js Our 
Business the dangers that face us toda‘ 
Mr. Heron, an industrialist and large 
scale employer, put the matter thi 
way: “We cherish the right to buy what 
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we choose, and equally the right to 


choose what kind of work we will do, 


where, when, and at what price. We 
are in danger of losing these two essen 
tial freedoms.” Mr. 
chairman of the Department of Busi 


Shuman, who is 


ness Management at the University of 
Oklahoma, states the ue even more 
pointedly: “Lack of a positive capital- 
istic philosophy in recent years has laid 
private management of economic affairs 
open to severe criticism by shrewd and 
vocal groups, but the continuance of 
private enterprise depends far more 
upon what management does than upon 
what opponents of the system have to 
say. If private enterprise succumb 

it will be by suicide, it seems likely 
rather than by assassination.” 


It is strikingly, even conclusive 


significant that the authors of these 
three books arrive at the same essen- 
tial conclusion: that employees are not 
commodities and not machines, but 


men and women; that the relation be 


tween employer and employee must be 
a human relation. In its hopeful and 
constructive aspect, this conclusion is 
stated by Mr. Heron in word im- 


mensely suggestive and worth ponder- 
ing: “Wherever workers have free ac- 
cess to information, free opportunity to 
think about their work, and free chan- 


nels through which to make their 
thinking effective, they give living dem- 


onstrations of why we work.” 
Practical means of attaining this goal, 
in business and industry of every size 


and kind, are suggested and discussed 
in all three of these books. They are 
means that are proving successful in 
many organizations, large and small, 
where employers are both far-seeing 
and sincere. It is not too much to say 
that in the hands of such men, to whom 
Vocational Service is a living reality, 
lies the hope not only of free enter- 
prise, but of a free world. 
S 2 @ 

It is something of a tradition in this 
department that when the August days 
of heat and vacations come along, we 
shall take a look at some of the new 
novels that may be good for Summer 


reading. Of the hundred 


s of novels pub 
lished in the past few months, [ll 
speak here of three that I have enjoyed 
and felt worth reading 

Tobias Brandywine, by Dan Wicken- 
den, might be called in some degree an 


} 


old-fashioned novel: the title itself is 
suggestively different from those of the 
current fashion. It is even something of 
a romance, in the old and true sense of 
that much-abused word. Viewed objec- 
tively, it isn’t wholly probable that a 
nameless vagabond should be received 
freely and lastingly in the most exclu- 
sive mansion of a small American city, 
that he should become the trusted com- 
panion of an ageing senator who has 
devoted much of his life to ruining 
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those of his children, that he should 
turn out to be—but I won’t spoil the 
story by telling you what he turns out 
to be. The point is that, both as to this 
central situation and as to some of the 
characters which show the results of 
a loving amelioration of reality, the 
reader experiences what has been called 
“a willing suspension of disbelief.” Yet 
Tobias Brandywine touches the world 


of today and yesterday searchingly, 


with meaning, especially in its por- 
trayal of young men and women who 
came to maturity in the years of the 
1930s. 

This is a book to read slowly and at 
leisure, like those of Dickens and De 


RB i ns hes 


BOOKS are the legacies that 


a great genius leaves to mankind. 
—Joseph Addison 

a * See ELS 
Morgan, savoring the phrasing and de- 
tail. It is a warming and heartening 
book, a book so easy, so unassuming, 
so marked by the writer’s own pleasure 
in his story that one does not realize 
its breadth and solidity, its integrity, 
until he looks back over it as a whole. 
It offers a reading experience to enjoy 
not only at first contact, but in memory 
as well, 

In his widely read novel Storm, 
George R. Stewart achieved the novelty 
of making a weather disturbance the 
central character of an absorbing and 
substantial story. His new novel, Fire, 
is frankly a companion piece, with a 
forest fire in northern California as the 
protagonist. Inevitably Mr. Stewart's 
method loses a little by repetition; this 
is not so strikingly and immediately 
impressive a book as Storm, but it is 
a better novel. Few readers will fail to 
be moved and held by the intricate 
drama of a great forest fire as Stewart 
presents it. Few will not find that this 
book adds vastly to their understand- 
ing of what a forest fire means, and 
their knowledge of how it is fought. 
Though the love story which gives this 
book a unity lacking in Storm is a bit 
unconvincing, it is inoffensive and re- 
ceives little attention. The book’s real 





strength—apart from its brilliant nar- 
rative description of the fire itself and 
the fight against it—and the source of 
its definite superiority to Storm, lie in 
the characterization of two men, the 
ageing forest ranger in whose district 
the fire occurs, and his superior, the 
superintendent of the forest. Both are 
presented with great insight and with 
genuine dramatic power. 

A lighter novel, but one that offers 
something more than entertainment, is 
Something's Got to Give, by Marion Har- 
grove—known to millions of readers as 





the author of See Here, Privat. 
grove. It is the story of what ha 
to two likable and believable Am« 
families when the two young wiv: 
mothers get a successful idea 
radio program. The resulting situ 
give opportunity for some shar; 
pretty effective satire, directed 
marily toward radio advertisin; 
dwelling also on not a few other a 
of our society. Though I was 
distressed by the tendency of al 
characters to talk like Marion 
grove, I was ultimately persuack 
something in this book both sincer: 
authentic. It isn’t merely devote 
making rather devastating fun of 
advertising, columnists, made-to- 


‘ 


gardens, and night-club “society 
says some sound and important th 
about such fundamental things 
homes and marriages and families 
says them well for all its fun. 

* * * 

Of the making of new antholo; 
there seems to be no end. Quite 
most enjoyable for many readers 
be Cats in Prose and Verse, compile 
Nelson Antrim Crawford. Mr. Crawf 
has given to this work not only rare ¢ 
torial judgment, and the taste of a 
creative writer, but the devotion and 
sight of one who knows and adm 
cats. The result is a collection of utn 
variety and unfailing delight. Whet 
or not you are especially interested 
cats, you will find a wealth of go 
reading in this book. If a cat is an 
portant member of your household, t 
book is practically obligatory. 

Modern versions of the ancient the 
of transformation have been collect: 
by A. C. Spectorsky in Man into Be 
another anthology which maintains 
high literary standard. Ben Hecht, Ste 
phen Vincent Benét, and Franz Kaf} 
are among the writers represented. 

The Questing Spirit is an antholog 
of modern treatments of religion and r« 
ligious subjects in short stories, poen 
and other forms of writing, edited | 
Halford E. Luccock and Frances Bre! 
tano. Unseen Harvests, edited by Claudé 
M. Fuess and Emory S. Basford, is a 
collection of literary presentations of 
teachers and teaching. In both these 
large books the editors have done their 
work well. I can promise you in their 
pages many hours of good reading. 


* * * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 


Service Is My Business (Rotary Interna- 


tional, $1; ten or more, 75c each).—Th¢ 
Management of Men, Ronald B. Shuman 
(University of Oklahoma Press, $3).—Why 
Men Work, Alexander R. Heron (Stanford 
University Press, $2.75).—Tobias Brandy 
wine, Dan Wickenden (Morrow, $3).—Fire, 
George R. Stewart (Random House, $3).— 
Something’s Got to Give, Marion Hargrove 
(Sloane, $3).—Cats in Prose and Verse, 
Nelson Antrim Crawford (Coward McCann, 
$5).—Man into Beast, A. C. Spectorsky 
(Doubleday, $3.75).—The Questing Spirit, 
edited by Halford E. Luccock and Frances 
Brentano (Coward McCann $5).—Unseen 
Harvests, edited by Claude M,. Fuess and 
Emory S. Basford (Macmillan, $5). 
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Deep Ming to C 


PRESENTED BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. 


@ Better Tire Treads. Still in the experi- 
1 stage, a new man-made rubber 
yroved better for tire treads than 

yest natural rubber. By combining 

ingredients at subfreezing 
eratures instead of the normal 
(125° F.) the properties, as shown 
reliminary tests, are improved. But 
Il be some time before this rubber 


usual 


tiy ~? 


irs in new tire 


w Fire Extinguisher. A new  extin- 
her which holds four pounds of dry 
ical, and which is perfectly safe 
fully approved by the Underwriters 

oratory, is especially recommended 
fires in inflammable liquids, gases, 
s, and electrical equipment, as well 
for petroleum fires and in ordinary 


yustibles. It seems ideally suited as 


<tinguisher to carry in an automo- 


@ Oven Pan. A new type of cake pan 
es on top of a gas stove instead of 
e oven. Of course, it bakes equally 
with an electric stove. It is very 


venient because it enables a house 
to bake a cake when the oven is 
It really does the job easier and 
cker than the old-fashioned baking 
thod. The peculiar construction of 
e pan makes it possible to bake a 


ce on the top of the stove without 
sswork and with the certainty that 

best possible results will be ob- 
ed 


@ Kitchen Tongs. A kitchen device 
that seems capable of handling a 
hot plate or pan of practically any 
size, shape, or construction can also 
be used to crack nuts, shave or 
crack ice, or tenderize meat—and 
besides it has the general uses of a 
pair of tongs! It seems to have at 
least two advantages over other pot 
lifters: first, it is made of heavy 
metal and is so strong and rugged 
that it should last a lifetime; sec- 
ond, being of stainless steel, it will 
never rust or tarnish. 
@ Preserving Cut Flowers. Because some 
years ago we developed a double-spray 
process for preserving flowers, we are 
nuch interested both in the triple 
treatment which is said to preserve cut 
flowers indefinitely and even more in 
the simpler and cheaper single treat- 
ment which lengthens the life of most 
it flowers several times. For example, 
gardenias, which develop a yellowish- 
brown color in a few hours at room 
temperature, remain in excellent con- 
dition for 24 to 36 hours after being 
treated. Treatment with a 10 percent 
dispersion of latex cuts evaporation 
loss by about 50 percent. The disper- 
sion can be applied by ordinary air- 
compressor equipment, by a hand 
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spray, or by dipping It 
quickly and leaves a film less than one 
thousandth of an inch thick which is 


pel fec tly 


evaporates 


transparent and 
moisture-y apor 


possesses a 
very low transmission 


coeflicient 


@ Silicone Rubber Sponge. A disadvan- 
rubber sponges to date has 
been the fact that they tend to get 
brittle and lose their elasticity at low 
temperatures and become sticky at high 
temperatures. It has now been found 
possible to make such sponges of sili- 
cones and produce “rubber” sponges 
that retain their full flexibility at tem- 
peratures as low as -70° F. or as high 
as 500° F. The great use of such sponge 
rubber has been for mounting delicate 
instruments and machinery for redu 
ing vibration as well as for insulating 
heat losses and airplane 
high-alti 


sponge 


tage of 


ovel against 
cockpits against the cold of 
tude flying. Of such 


“rubber” can be molded 


course, 
into all sorts 
extruded into 


of shapes as well as 


sheets and irregular shapes. 

@ Knife Grinder. Operating on a new 
principle, the blade of a new knife 
grinder for the home is automatically 

supported at the correct grinding ang}! 
slanting inner faces of two 

wheels mounted on each side of 


by the 
plastic 
a fine-grain aluminum-oxide grindstone. 
By a simple push and pull on the 
knife, the device rolls back and forth 
table, rotating the grindstone 
against the edge of the blade. Five to 
ten strokes on each side restores a 
cutting edge. 


on the 


perfect 


@ Rear Glare Filter. For a long time 
many automobile drivers have used 
filters for headlight glare from ap- 
proaching cars, but often the glare of 


cars coming up from behind 
rear vision mirror is nearly 
Now mirror filters actually 


glare from the car behind twice 
it reaches the eyes of the 


all secondary reflections 


head The mirror filter is. sin 
itself and is quickly attached 
rear view muirro! \ flick of the « 
finger bring t dov nto proper 
tion 


@ Emergency Tire Inflator. Not 


driver, 


in the 


as bad 
filter the 


before 


while 


ire cast overt 


iplicity 
to any 
lriver’s 


DOsI 


hing 


arouses a motorist’s ire more quickly 


than to be caught on the open 


with a flat tire. Here is somet 


road 
hing 


which may help to allay his mental 


strain: a small 7-by-14-inch 
tank which weighs about 
pounds and which will stand 
sures up to 200 pounds. It is 
ried in the trunk of the car. In 


steel 


seven 


pres- 
car- 


case 


of a “flat,” the air in the tank is 


used to inflate the tire. It con 
enough air to inflate at least 
ordinary 
at any garage or filling station, 
tank 
connections and 


comes complete with 
everything 


to use. 


tains 
two 


tires, and can be refilled 


The 


valve 
ready 


@ CMC in Soaps. One problem in wash 


the re 


washed 
uds, it 


» fabric 


ing clothes has always been 
deposit of the dirt No matter what i 
used, after the dirt has been 

out of the fabri into the s 
always tends to go back into the 

out of the suds. But now a 

may be applied to all soaps, syn 


or mixtures When the dirt is once 
washed out of the clothes, this chemical 
grabs onto it and holds it in solution 
so that it cannot return to the good 
The compound is CMC (carboxy methyl! 
cellulose). It has been used in solu- 
tions that need to be thickened—co 
metics, wave sets, ice cream, etc. It ij 
an emulsion stabilizer. Since the prod 
uct is both cheap and plentiful, we ma 
see it soon in all sorts of washing ec 
pound 
: * x 
Letters to Dr. Jone may be addre ! 


ROTARIAN Maga 


East Wacker Drive, Cli 


in care of Tut 





ne, 


Caddo l. Til no 





It’s done with mirrors—and a camera! This is the latest method of measuring a man 
for an individually tailored suit, and it achieves such pin-point accuracy that a pre- 
cise contour scale model of the customer's figure is created. A projection of the 
model provides the measurements from which the tailor works in making the suit. 
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WOODLOTS YIELD $ $ 


FOR THESE TENNESSEE BOYS. 





y half of the State of 


nessee is still wooded—48.6 perce 
it, to be exact. That’s a fine figurs 
precious natural resource. But 
ahead for Tennessee forests? Sloy 
pletion? 

Something that is happening ar 
Jackson, near the western tip of 





State, leads Tennesseeans (and me 
think that not destruction but rat 
a new, long productive life is ahe 
for Tennessee timber. 

Jackson is selling its youth on 





idea of saving forests. It began in 
local Rotary Club more than a 
ago, when Shelby A. Robert, direct 
of agriculture and forestry for the G 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad, got up 
talk about Tennessee trees. Much 
the State’s timber, he pointed out 
in large, well-regulated tracts, but 
other huge portion is found on indi 
ual farms. Then he asked fellow R 
tarians if they (along with the G. M 








FG ter --.', 


2 


— sa 2 6 e a 


~, 


O. road) would like to encourage | 


on those farms to give better care 





their woodlots, 

That’s how the woodland impro 
ment contest came into being. Some 50 
4-H Club boys and Future Farms 
signed up to care for a minimum of an 
acre of farm woodland for a year. Ea 
contestant had a Rotarian sponsor w! 
inspected his woodlot. In turn, t 
youth visited Rotary meetings and g 
acquainted with his sponsor in his 
place of business. Together the railroad 
and the Rotary Club had made up 
cash-prize fund of $150 for the bs 
young woodsmen. 

I peeked in on the recent awards din 
ner which wound up the project, a 
although there were but 15 prizes, 
every lad was a winner. All had won 
new knowledge of the potentialities of 
the vast unprotected wooded areas of 
the region. Early in the contest they 
became aware of the importance 
their plots as producers of fuel, fence 
posts, building material for farm struc- 16 
tures, as wild-life refuges, and as ero- 7 
sion controls. They realized, from the 
sale of selected timber, the value of 
conserving this cash crop. 

Man and boy, did they like it? The 
answer is that the 1948-49 contest is 
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A daub of white paint on the trunk of this tree indicates that it is marked for 
“sudden death,” as an undesirable piece of timber. Besides bringing their plots 
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into first-class growing condition, the Tennessee youths—whose ages range from well under way and bigger than ever! 

14 to 20—must keep complete records and make a written report on their project. —Yours, THE ScRATCHPAD MAN 
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Extension Forester J. B. Sharp points out the advantages Glen Alexander shows his father what he has learned about 
of clearing the brush away, to give a young oak a chance. measuring the number of board feet of timber in a tree. 





Rotarian Shelby A. Robert, instigator of the contest, in- Honorary Rotarian I. B. Tigrett presents identical checks 
spects a pile of firewood which these lads have prepared. to first-place winners—Jimmy Coplin and Glen Alexander. 
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Do they “duck” meetings? Not in Ness 
City, Kans. Here the President foists 
a fowl on one who missed and did 
not make up. He must feed it a week. 





Carthage, Tex., Rotarians presented 
awards to the “‘outstanding senior boy 
and girl” in the local school. Center 
is 1947-48 President T. W. Bingham. 


Joe Ross, Past District Governor Roy 
V. Jordan, and Verne Joy plant one of 
the nearly 75 trees which Midwest 
Rotary Clubs have donated for the ar- 
boretum of the Centralia, Ill., Club. 
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A wheel tree (Steno- 
carpus sinuatus) has 
been planted in Cen- 
tennial Park by the Rotary Club of 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, honoring the late 
Paul P. Harris, Founder and President 
Emeritus of Rotary International. The 
blossom of the tree is said to be almost 
a perfect replica of the Rotary wheel, 
except that it is bright red in color. 
The Club is planning to construct a 
stone seat near-by to harmonize with 
the beautiful natural surroundings. A 
large number of Rotarians attended the 
planting ceremony, and the suggestion 
annual pilgrimage 


Wheel Flower Will 
Bloom for Paul 


was made that an 
be made to the spot. 


Charity Funds All Rotarians in Bel- 
‘In the Cards’ gium were recently 

invited to participate 
in the fund-raising projects of the Mons 
and Brussets Clubs. The two Rotary 
Clubs sponsored bridge tournaments to 
raise funds to apply toward their char- 
ities. 


When the Rotary 
Club of HALESOWEN, 
ENGLAND, Was organ- 
ized four years ago, there was a feeling 
that class antagonism was acute in in- 
dustry in its community, and that em- 
ployer-employee relations could be im- 
proved. Feeling that the best approach 
would be to try to develop acquaintance 
as an opportunity for service, the Club 
initiated a program of regular “indus- 
trial lunches.” Rotarians were to bring 
two different each time, 
when Club members were to speak on 
their trades. have been 
so successful that at the most recent 
one more than 100 guests were present, 
several Rotarians bringing as many as 
ten employees, 


Industrial Lunches 
Provide the Answer 


employees 


The sessions 


After trying unsuc- 
cessfully for 18 
months to secure 
passage from England to her home in 
Australia, a crippled woman found her 
fondest dream came true. But it was 
not until after the Rotary Club of 
BRIDGNORTH heard of her plight and 
went to work. She had gone to Eng- 


Rotary Bridges the 
Gap to Australia 


When they varied the routine by visiting near-by Davis-Monthan Field as guests of 
Col. James C. Selser, Tucson, Ariz., Rotarians picked up numerous plane facts. 





otary Reporter 


BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WOR! )p. 


land with her parents before the 
and was booked to sail home the n 
that World War II broke out. | 
meantime both her parents died, 
injuries suffered in an accident 
prived her of her means of livelil 


Barbecue Provides A recent meeti: 
Rural-Urban Cue the Rotary Clu 
RUSSELLVILLE, 

went a long way toward realizing 
of the Club’s main objectives: imp 
ment of rural-urban relationship 
Logan County, Tenn. After assem! 
at the Club rooms, the members 
tored to a farm yard where an app: 
ing barbecue was awaiting them w 
the shade of the trees. They were t 
taken to the barn where the first 
born in that county through us 
artificial insemination was shown. 
perts were on hand to explain in d 
the technique which many farmers 
now using to improve their c: 
strains through this process. 

Rural-urban relations were impr« 
several degrees by a recent project 
the Rotary Club of PertH, OnT., Can 
The Club gave 16 flocks of 50 chi 
each to rural youths, with the und 
standing that they care for them 
return the four best birds to the C! 
A Rotarian was assigned to each « 
testant and visited him frequently 
check up on the progress. A rack 
the best-looking cooking chickens 
displayed at a recent Rotary meeti 
at which the youngsters and their p 
ents were guests of the Club. 


Ga., Rot 
lans can take 
word of Guy 
Wells, a Rotarian and president of 
college in near-by MILLEDGEVILLE, t! 
the gift packages which they dispatch: 
to the Rotary Club in BLAcKBuRN, EN 
LAND, some months ago were whol 
and enthusiastically received. Rotari 
Wells recently returned from Europ: 
where he spent several months aidi1 
the American Military Government i 
setting up new educational procedur 
in Germany. While in England he a 


GRIFFIN, 


Fellowship ... 
around the World 


dressed the BLACKBURN Club, and he r« 
ported that the mere fact that he kne\ 
Photo: US AAI 
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generous GRIFFIN Rotarians was an 
sesame to BLACKBURN hearts and 
tality. 


nv cordial ‘ndships are result- 


rom the ernational intercity 
ngs which Rotarians of BELEN, 
x.. and Jt Mexico, have been 
ng. Several onths ago a delega- 
f 31 from Jt , attended a ladies’ 
affair in | EN, and six weeks 
i group i7 returned the com- 
. as the Juarez Club observed 
d anniversa 
tarians of Yuma, ArRiIz., are plan- 
to present a large United States 
o the Rot Club of San LUIs, 
, its close Rotary neighbor. 


1 the San I Club was recently 


ized, Rota ; of YUMA were on 
_as were m¢ vers of the Clubs of 
xico, CALIF., and MEXICALI, MEXICO. 
ve orators of an international class 
loped all the themes relative to the 
titution ol e proposed United 
es of Europe at a recent inter-Club 
ting held in Lite, FRANCE. M. van 
nd, former President of the Coun- 
Ministe1 f Belgium, gave the 
talk of the aay. 
1 weather was no obstacle, for 
persons attended the international 
sponsored recently by the Ro- 
Club of SepauiA, Mo., before a 
of all nations” setting. 
ip, CAI Rotarians used mone\ 
would o1 irily have purchased 
treats for local youngsters last 
er to buy candy to be sent to the 
Club ff Wooprorp, ENGLAND, 
istributed among the children of 
ymmunit 
ent regul meeting of the Ro 
Club of I E, SWITZERLAND, Was 
international, as visitors were 
nt fron these Clubs: ATHENs, 
RONNE, DENMARK; DAMASCUS, 
MANTUA, ITALY; LILLE, FRANCE; 


nine from neighboring Swiss Clubs. 


CrOCKETT, TEX., Ro- 
tarians wanted to 
have Past District 
Earl Jackson, of DEN- 

Tex., address their recent ladies’ 
t banquet, but a previous engage- 

for the following day would mean 
much mileage—200 miles each way. 
daunted, the CrocketT Program Com- 
ttee told its woes to a Rotarian who 
s a four-passenger plane. You've 
All schedules were 
and everyone had a grand time. 


A Fly in the 


Appointment 


eady guessed it. 


Although many serv- 
ice and civic groups 
prefer a light pro- 
am after a meal and as a break in a 
day of business problems, mem- 
ers of the Rotary Club of WHEELING, 
W. Va., find their program appetites 
ffer. A recent survey disclosed that 
the Club has the best turnout when a 
erious program is offered. 


Serious Topics Top 
Laughs in Appeal 


Many Ways... to Rotary Clubs around 
Work with Youth the world have 

found various ways 
of working with the youth of their 
communities. LANsrorp, Pa., Rotarians, 
for instance, have established a better 
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These lanky basketball stars, members of the “Phillips 66” team of Bartlesville, Okla., 
winners of seven National A.A.U. championships, will carry the good wishes of 


the Bartlesville Rotary Club to 
will compete in the Olympics 


os Seeesinenal = 


various Clubs in Europe this Summer. Five of them 
as members of the United States basketball squad. 
Photo: Chambers 
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Flowers for the living! That’s the idea behind the recent meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Palatka, Fla., when Howell A. Davis, a charter member and Past President 
was féted on his 75th birthday. A Palatka businessman for 56 years, he has served 
his community in a variety of capacities, including three terms as its Mayor. 


gor 108 "Cm 


FOTAR CLUB OF SHANGHAI 


ZR KY 





G. J. McCarthy (right), 1947-48 President of the Shanghai, China, Rotary Club, 
and fellow Rotarians pose beside their mobile anti-trachoma clinic. The Club pro- 
vides such treatment for many of the 2,100 youngsters living in Boys’ Town, a set- 
tlement of former street urchins in an old jail which the Japanese used as a stable, 
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This reindeer-bone gavel is used at 
meetings of the 20-member Rotary 
Club of Rovaniemi, Finland. This Po- 
lar Circle city of 10,000 has been 70 
percent restored, according to Paul T. 
Thorwall, a Past Vice-President of RI. 





It was NEWS when the Buffalo, N. 
Y., Rotary Club recently “gave birth’ 
to twin Clubs, in Blasdell and Cheek- 
towaga, N. Y. Here Fred Phillips 
(center) introduces their Presidents, 


E. F. Moss (left), A. J. Oberkircher. 
% 





Ralph A. Bartholomew holds his hat 
high in farewell as he prepares to 
leave Ketchikan, Alaska, as his Club’s 
representative on a friendship cargo 
of food and supplies which was sent 
to aid needy persons living in Europe. 


understanding and appreciation of the 
social-security program of the United 
States through an essay contest which 
they sponsored in the five local high 
schools. The two winners in each 
school, along with their teachers, at- 
tended a recent Club meeting, when 
the top essays were read, and the prin- 
cipal speaker also discussed the subject. 

Substantial and realistic aid is given 
to students in Norristown, Pa., by the 
local Rotary Club, which annually spon- 
sors a vocational conference day pro 
gram. Representatives of 20 local indus- 
tries attended the most recent session, 
offering advice concerning their respec- 
tive fields. 


Four More 25th During the month 
Anniversaries of August four more 


Rotary Clubs will 
observe their silver anniversaries. Con- 
gratulations to them! They are EL- 
DORADO, ILL.; Newport, R. I.; DEQUEEN, 
ARK.; and HOMESTEAD, Pa. 

A huge birthday cake was the center 
of attraction at the recent silver-anni- 
versary celebration of the Rotary Club 
of BURBANK, CaLir, It was provided by 
the wives of members. 

When the Rotary Club of THoMPson- 
VILLE, CONN., recently observed its 20th 
anniversary, charter membership pins 
were presented to seven of its original 
members. Five still have an active 
status, two are now honorary members. 

When the Rotary Club of MAQuoKETA, 
Iowa, was chartered ten years ago, the 
average age of its members was 50 
years. Although six of the origina) 17 
members are still on the roster, the 
Club average has dropped to 37 years. 


16 of 17 Scouts When the Rotary 


Now Are Eagles Club of DOMINGUEZ 
AREA, CALIF., was but 


four months old, it had a record of 
which any Boy Scout-sponsoring Club 
could be justly proud. The Club’s senior 
Scout unit was composed of 17 Scouts 
—16 of whom held the rank of Eagle. 
Besides providing financial help, the 
Rotarians attend Scout meetings, and 
plan te award a trophy to the outstand- 

ing Scout each year. 
One way in which the Rotary Club 
Photo: Moore 





The 75-foot S.S.S. Nansemond saw submarine patrol duty during World War II. 
Today it is peacefully employed as the Sea Scout ship provided by the Rotary 
Club of Suffolk, Va., for 28 Scouts. They have skiffs, dinghies, and other boats, too. 
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of San MARINO, CALIF., encourag: Pe 
lads in its Scout troop is to iny 

new Eagle Scouts to attend a 
meeting. Such invitations recent], 

to four Scouts who were in the Ty 

foot class only two years ago. 


Los Banos Has The first p. 
First Stage Show sional stage s] 
the history 

BANos, CALIF., was recently held 
ladies’ night affair sponsored by) 
Rotary Club of that community 
show, a currently popular play, v 
tended by members, their wiv: 
other guests. Instead of sponsorin 
performance on a benefit basis, th« 
paid the fees and distributed the t 
on a complimentary basis. 


Welcome Mat Out Like other Ri: 
Clubs in p 
vacation area 
GRAND CANYON, ARiIz., Club often 
at its meetings more visiting Rot: 
than members. Maybe that is be 
it is the only Rotary Club located 
national park in the United St 
Anyway, at a recent meeting th 
visitors hailed from 16 States, the 
trict of Columbia, and Englan 
Belgium. 


at Grand Canyon 


Ingenuity Plus Rotary Clubs 
uncounted way 
performing sery 
for their communities. For exar 
the SouTrH BEND, IND., Club has inst 
new cast-aluminum road signs at 

principal highways leading into its 

The letters are luminous, and are « 
read by motorists at night.... At : 
ship information directory, includi: 
map, index of streets, and complet« 
formation about municipal offices, 

been installed by the Rotary Club 
Union, N. J... . The Rotary Clu 
MERIDIAN, Miss., contributed half of 
funds to provide a wading pool in 
local playground of the Salvation A) 
as a memorial to its 1947-48 Club I 

dent, the late Lee Caton. 


Community Spirit 





Anyway, the Tots For the first tim: 
Were the Winners the 26-year hist 

of the annual n 
fund ball game staged by the Rot 
and Kiwanis clubs of Et Paso, Tex., « 
team was whitewashed. The Rot: 


“nine” was snowed under 5 to 0 in 1 3 
most recent contest, part of which w 
staged in a 60-mile wind and sandsto1 ; 
Approximately $1,200 was realized + 
milk-hungry babies of the communit 4 

| 


Acting on a suggest 

set forth by a rece 
. guest speaker, Rota 
ans of Vircinia BEACH, VA., are endea\ 
ing to have a site in the wooded Sti 
park near there established as a Su! 
mer White House for the President 

the United States. Members feel that 
would provide the nation’s Chief Exe: 
tive with a beautiful and restful retre: 


Virginia Beach 
Has Proposal 





Drive down the stres 
of Hickory, N. C., o! 
rainy weekday mor! 
ing and you'll note evidence of the lo 


No Slick Steps 
in Hickory 
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Club’s interest in saving young 
lads wearing special raincoats and 
hile on safety-patrol duty. They 


\\ 


mong the 67 patrol boys so out- 
by the Rotary Club. Rotary-pro- 
belts and badges help complete 
cture, Which is reflecting favor- 
the community. 


yout 
i roughout 


‘eremonies which 
marked the laying of 
the cornerstone of the 
lub building of the Rotary Club 


t's the 
me of Service 


OLLyYwoop, F.La., indicate the im- 
t place the structure will play in 
fe of the community. Besides the 
fuls of mortar that were wielded 
tarv dignitaries, there was one 
by the president of the local 


nis Club. Other civic and service 
ss will use the new Rotary build- 


they have the outgrown struc- 

is repla 
Vhy Does a Many a community 
iia Me has been bettered in 
; more ways than one 
minstrel show. The folks have 
ed an evening of laughs and the 
raised has made improvement 
ects possible. In SELBYVILLE, DEL., 
example, Rotarians put on a minstrel 
to raise funds to purchase needed 


cal instruments for the high-school 
i. A sizable balance went into the 
treasury for future enterprises. 
\ 100-person parade was a colorful 
ulant for the recent second annual 
strel show staged by the Rotary 
) of Lyons, KAns., when funds were 
ed for various youth projects, in- 
ling a Summer recreation program 
a teen-age party in the Rotary hall 
youths of the city. The party was 
plete with dinner, games, stage en- 
tainment, and dancing. 

Cub Scouts sponsored by the Rotary 
b of St. JAMEs, MINN., recently staged 
iccessful minstrel show, with some 
tary assistance. The Club quartette 
sented a between-acts number. 


26 More Clubs Congratulations are 
on the Roster due 26 new Rotary 


Clubs (counting 
ee readmitted) which have been 
ded to the roster of Rotary Interna- 
mal. They are (with sponsor Clubs 
parentheses) Cantonment (Pensa- 
la), Fla.; Greenport (Southold), 
Y.; Moriarty (Estancia), N. Mex.; 

Rockford (Sparta), Mich.; Park Cities 
allas] (Dallas), Tex.; Echuca (Ben- 
go), Australia; Harwich (Hyannis), 
LASS. 

Millbridge (Bangor), Me.; East Point 
\tlanta), Ga.; Schwyz, Switzerland; 
neona, Italy; Rye and Winchelsea, 
ingland; Pullman (Spokane), Wash.; 
ulon-sur-Mer, France; Elkridge (Elli- 

City), Md.; Walnut (Princeton), 

[ll.; Ojai (Ventura and Santa Paula), 
alif.; Wayzata (Minneapolis), Minn.; 
Dundas (Hamilton), Ont., Canada; 
larion (Princeton), Ky.; Medan, Neth- 


erlands Indies (readmitted); Temora 


(Cootamundra), Australia; Goes, The 
Netherlands; Gap, France; Amoy, 
China (readmitted); Calais, France (re- 
admitted). 
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Club of Kenora, Ont., Canada. The kiddies 





ainy weather can’t hinder the work of the schoolboy traffic patrol in Daytona 
Beach, Fla.—not since the local Rotary Club provided these raincoats and hoods. 


Photo: Pottsville ‘Republican’ 





Rockets zoomed over the Rotary field at Schuylkill Haven, Pa., recently when these 
lads sent their models along a wire at speeds ranging up to over a mile a minute. 





the losers won in this contest—heralded as a “mystery race” by the Rotary 
’ program also included a baby contest. 
Photo: Dennis 





Shine? That’s what W. Edward Wiggins (left, seated), of Pascagoula, Miss., a Past 
District Governor, and Walter Jenkins, of Houston, Tex., are getting. Shine boys are 
Ocean Springs, Miss., Rotarians. Fees go to the Memphis Crippled Adult Hospital. 
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Al bion 


Rotarian D, Cryderman 


If you’ve ever tried reading in bed 
without using your hands, you can ap- 
preciate this reading table made by 
Mich., Rotarians (see ites). 





The prize in a recent attendance con- 
test between the Rotary Clubs of Hope 
and Mission, B. C., Canada, was this 
loving cup—made of a can and funnel. 


Photo: Patry-Carr 





Fatherly advice from Richard E. Dodge 
(right), of Willimantic, Conn., a Past 
Governor, as he inducts his son, P. E. 
Dodge, in the West Haven, Conn., Club. 





(Stratchpaddings 


ADVENTURE. Few persons will re- 
member their hospital stays as periods 
of pleasure. But the odds are heavy 
that Harry Lanc, a Detroit, Mich., Ro- 
tarian, will retain many pleasant mem- 
ories as he recalls his long stay in a 
hospital in Albion, Mich., where a 
broken leg and two broken arms im- 
mobilized him for many long weeks. 
Albion Rotarians learned of his plight 
soon after his auto accident, and one 
member flashed movies on the ceiling to 
entertain him. Two Rotarians—Max- 
WELL G. HAMMER and KING G. CORNELL 

made a handy reading table 
cut); and numerous other kindnesses 
were shown. On his birthday RoTARIAN 
LANG awakened to see huge greetings 
on the wall and to receive a shower of 
cards. One day a meeting of the Albion 
Rotary Club was tel-phoned directly to 
his bedside. 


(see 


Johnstown Powells. One might say that 
there was a flood of Johnstown Powells 
in Rotary last year. Three Johnstowns 
had Rotary Clubs—cities in Colorado, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. The Pres- 
idents of two of those Clubs had the 
Same name, although so far as is 
known, they are not related. GAYLORD 
C. PoweELt headed the Johnstown Club 
in New York and SAMUEL F. POWELL 
was President of Pennsylvania’s Johns- 
town Club. 


Author. Epw1n B. Moran, a Past Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Clubs of Chicago, 
Ill., and New York, N. Y., has written a 
very readable book “to help salesmen”: 
The Credit Side of Selling (The Dartnell 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill.). Rorarian 
Moran is manager of the central divi- 
sion of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


Community Service. Rotarians of Madi- 
son, Wis., have a slightly different in- 
terpretation of the term “Community 
Service.”” Or they easily could, for the 
Madison city manager and four of the 





More than a ton of used clothing and food has been sent by Fairmont, Minn., Rotar- 
ians to needy Finnish families. Some 80 percent went to war widows with families. 
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WHAT ROTARIANS ARE Dor 


city councilmen are Rotarians. 
RISON GARNER and Henry E. Rey 
were elected as councilmen a ye: 
when the council picked Leona 
HOWELL, a Roti an of Port H 
Mich., as manager. In the 1948 
tions two more Rotarians were 
to the council roster: Ray V. Fes 
and GEORGE HALL. 


Diet, Try It. ErtcK LUND, a m 
member of the Rotary Club of R 
City, So. Dak., has been taking 
siderable kidding from fellow mer 
as well as from customers in his r¢ 
rants. It all stems from the “po; 
reducing diet” and recommended 
ducing” dinner items which his n 
carry. Louis BESsEMER, a _ fellow 
tarian, has summed it up this 
“ERICK is very good-natured, dé 
all the kidding that he gets, but 
must either make good by demon 
ing the value of his dietary suggest 
or continue to take a lot of ribt 
about the bulk-reducing vitamin 
menu that has made Rapid City f 
rather ‘weight-conscious.’ ” 


An address which Joe! 
FLETCHER, president of Southwest: 
Louisiana Institute and a member of 
the Rotary Club of Lafayette, La., 
cently delivered to the Cambridge His 
torical Society has been published in 
pamphlet form. It commemorates 
centennial of the writing of Evange 

the epic poem by HENrRy Wapswo! 
LONGFELLOW concerning the Acad 
exiles who wandered from Nova Scotia 
to Louisiana nearly 200 years ago. 
title: The Louisiana Acadians Today 


Acadians. 


Honored. Howarp R. LEwIs, a mem 
ber of the Rotary Club of Chicago, | 
and division manager of a nation-wi 
hamburger chain, has been elected 
president of the Chicago Restaurant 
Association. . . . HaroLp WOLD, a retail 
grocer holding membership in the R 
tary Club of South Gate, Calif., w 
recently chosen as the “Outstanding 
Young Man of the Year” of the Sout 
east area by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. . . . SAM B. HARBISON, 
Graham, Tex., Rotarian, was given 
Silver Beaver award at the recent an 
nual meeting of the Longhorn Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, for his activ 
ties in the interest of Scouting. 
Hans INHELDER, a Zurich, Switzerland, 
Rotarian, 
silver anniversary with Brown, Boveri, 
& Cie., manufacturers of electrical m: 
chinery. Beginning his service as 4 
junior engineer, he is now director 0! 
a subsidiary corporation. 

Dr. MANUEL GaticarciaA, of Havana, 
Cuba, a Past Director of Rotary Inter- 
national, was recently named president 
of the Government Board of the Un 
versity Hospital of the University of 
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was recently féted on his 
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1. He has ) been chosen pres- 
of the Cuban Society of Neurol- 
ind Psychiatry for 1948-49. 


‘anL E. Concpon, a member of the 
Club of Lapeer, Mich., is com- 
president of the 

an College of Osteopathic In- 
ts ... S. HEAP, a member of the 
idale, England, has 
elected a Fellow of the Royal So- 
WALTER WAKELING, a 
er of the Rotary Club of Clapham, 
i, was recently named president 
Leather Me 
ROTARIAN KAKALBHAI KOTHARI, of 
edabad, India, has been appointed 
tary to the Indian Historical Com- 


= 
«> 


rechants’ Association. 


arians of Butler, N. J., recently 
nted the “Man of the Year” award 
1948 to one of their fellows, LEo 
in recognition of his active par- 
welfare of crippled 
en of their community. F 
EL LEON OrTEGA, 1947-48 Governor 
District 23 and a Past President of 
Rotary Club of Mexico City, Mexico, 
recently named president of the 
tional Chamber of Commerce of Mex- 
City. A fellow Rotarian, ERNEsTO 
RRA, is vice-president. . .. FRED L. 
yTac, of Newton, Iowa, a member of 
State Senate, was recently named 
sper County’s outstanding young 
’ an honor bestowed by the New- 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
‘he National Board of Fire Under- 
ters Gold Medal Award for outstand- 
public service in fire prevention 
ing 1947 was recently won by the 
acuse-Wawasee Journal, published 
J. BARTON Cox, a member of the Ro- 
Club of Syracuse-Wawasee, Ind. 


tion in the 


Light on U. N. WALTER F. WILLCOXx, 
harter member of the Rotary Club 
Ithaca, N. Y., who now holds hon- 
iry status, is professor emeritus of 
tistics at Cornell University and 
erican head of the _ International 
Statistics Congress. A keen student of 
e United Nations, he recently ad- 
ressed his Club at length on the sub- 
ct (for an excerpt see page 54). 
ypies of the address may be obtained 
ir 25 cents from the Tompkins County 
Branch of the American Association of 


Photo: Noordhoff 





A pleasant surprise was in store for 
members of the Rotary Club of Am- 
sterdam, The Netherlands, after this 
photo was taken. The contents of ten 
CARE parcels, sent by the Rotary Club 
of Tampa, Fla., were distributed to all. 
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the United Nations, Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N. Y 


Tire Tale. Two vears ago, when the 
Rotary Club of Dayton, Ohio, sent pack- 
ages of food to two Clubs in Czecho- 
slovakia and one in Finland, there were 
“thank you” letters received 


Hern, of Helsingfors, Fin- 


numerous 
HEIKKI H. 
land, one of the recipients, stopped of 
in Dayton on his way to the 1947 Con- 
vention of Rotary International, to con 
vey his personal thanks to RorTarRian 
DoyLe R. Pappock, whose parcel he had 
received. During their conversation it 
developed that Rorarian HERLIN, who 
was to be Governor of District 69 in 
1947-48, would not be able to visit his 
Clubs by car because he had no tires 
for his machine. By the time he reached 
the Convention, word caught up with 
him that he was to receive the needed 
tires And when he arrived back in 
Finland, the tires were there—a gift of 
the manufacturer and the Dayton Ro 
tary Club. 


Now for a Horse. Rotarian J. T. Roe, 
of Rome, Ga., was presented with a 
new—and different—problem: to find a 
horse to fit the fine saddle (see cut) 
which his wife brought home from a 
recent intercity gathering of Rotarians 
in Augusta, Ga. Designed by ROTARIAN 
EarL VANCE, of Gainesville, Ga., and 
presented by his Club, the saddle is 
decorated with blue and gold Rotary 
emblems, along with an oak leaf and 
acorn design. 


Unanimous. The 11 officers and di- 
rectors of the Grove City, Pa., National 
Bank are members of the local Rotary 
Club. Among them is Past DIsTRICT 
GOVERNOR MorGAN BARNES, a director of 
the bank, who would like to know of 
any other bank with a similar record. 


Brotherhood. THE RoOTARIAN has re- 
ceived a certificate from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews ex- 
pressing its “deep appreciation for 
superior assistance in the promotion of 
American brotherhood.” 


‘Peanuts!’ The band played circus 
tunes and vendors hawked peanuts at 


Photo: Bellintham ‘‘Herald” 








A goodwill message from Bellingham, 
Wash., to Katkasoumi, Finland, where 
Rotarians will distribute the clothing 
among the needy. Bellingham’s 1947- 
48 President, George Graham (left), 
and others prepare to ship the parcels. 


recen Neeating ; . Dae , "Veal . 
a recent meeting of the Notary Club of 


Lansing, Mich., when tribute was paid 


to CHARLES H. Davis, a charter membe 


atmosphere was in ordet 


The circus 


because ROTARIAN DAVIS was once ge 


eral manager of the Ringling Brothe 








ee Ae 


Meet the champs, members of the bar- 
ber-shop quartette of the Rotary Club 


of Canton, Mass. They “cleaned up” 
in competition at Stoughton, Mass. 





Sidney O. Smith, 1948-49 Governor 
of District 165, congratulates Mrs. ]. 
T. Roe upon winning this saddle (also 
see item). His predecessor, Charles F, 
Palmer, is at the left and James M. 
Hull, of Augusta, Ga., is at the right. 








mn | a 


Charleston, S. C., Rotarians picked a 
winner—Miss Nancy Schroder. She de- 
feated 13 others for an azalea-festival 
title. Here she poses with 1947-48 Club 
President Terrell A. Busby (left) and 
J. M. Culp. »per, a Club Director. 
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Meet a Rotarian father-and-son pair! 
H. D. Rulkm, Sr., of Columbia, Tenn., 
and H. D. Ruhm, Jr., of Lewiston, Me. 


+ 


He was later the 
manager of the Lansing Chamber of 
Commerce. In that capacity he is said 
to have been instrumental in promoting 
the first strip of concrete highway in 
the United States. 


circus. first secretary- 


Form. Rotarians desiring to make a 
bequest to the Rotary Foundation may 
wish to use the following paragraph for 
inclusion in their wills: 


I hereby give, 
the Rotary Foundation, an 


devise, and bequeath to 


Eleemosynary 


Trust established by Rotary International 
whose principal office is now situated at 35 
East Wacker Drive in the city of Chicago, 


county of Cook, State of Illinois, the sum 
of $- to be applied to the general pur- 





poses of the Rotary Foundation in accord 
ance with the Trust Agreement now 
promulgated, or any amendment or supple 


ment thereto or modification thereof; and 
the receipt of the Treasurer of Rotary In- 
ternational or other proper officer shall be 
a sufficient discharge of said legacy 

‘The paragraph was prepared by 
RALPH W. PEAcocK, of Washington, Pa., 
a member of the 1947-48 Rotary Founda- 
tion Committee of Rotary International. 
The suggestion came from Haro.p C. 
KESSINGER, of Ridgewood, N. J., a Past 
District Governor. 


Marlin Master. CHARLES H. CADWALL- 
ADER, of Lincoln, Nebr., a Past Director 
of Rotary International, recently spent 
a month vacationing in Hawaii. While 
he admits that he probably didn’t take 
the Islands’ honors for marlin fishing, 
he made a tidy record when he hauled 
in a 200-pound striped marlin, measur- 


ing 8 feet 4 inches. It took him an 
hour and 20 minutes to land the big 


fellow. 


Epwarp H. BRANCH is a 
That’s 


Traveller. 


man who travels. his business. 


He doesn’t let a little thing like being 
on the road interfere with his Rotary, 


however. During the first 14 months 
of his Rotary membership he 
meetings of 47 different Clubs—in six 


different Districts. Oh, When he’s 


attended 


yes: 


home, he attends meetings of his own 
Club—in Huntsville, Ala. 
Colts Three. This is a story about 


No, it’s not intended 
true 
concerns a 


“The Three Colts.” 
for the pre-primer group. It’s a 
tale for 
three-generation group of 
cut), all of whom hold membership in 


Rotarians for it 


doctors (see 





J. E. Arnold, 1947-48 President of the 
Manhattan, Kans., Club, congratulates 
the youngest of the Colts (see item). 


the Manhattan, Kans., Rotary Club. Dr. 
JAMES D. CoLt, Sr., has been a Rotar- 
ian since 1922. His Dr. JAMES D. 
CoLt, Jr., who is 54 and 27 years his 
father’s junior, has been a member 
since 1928. Dr. JAMEes D. Co_t V, who 
is likewise 27 years younger than his 
father, joined the Club several months 


ago. 


son, 


Guy’s Pupil. Wray P. Wuirte, of Na- 
tick, Mass., Governor of Rotary’s Dis- 
trict 197 for 1948-49, pointed out the 
other day that he and Guy GUNDAKER, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., President of Ro- 
tary International in 1923-24, “went to 
school together.” Guy was superinten- 
dent of schools when the White family 
moved to West Philadelphia 44 years 
ago. Wray entered the eighth grade at 
the time. 


Monday Habit. NEAL VAN Sooy, news- 
paper publisher in Santa Paula, Calif., 
has held membership in three Rotary 
Clubs—Azusa, Palo Alto, and Santa 
Paula—and all hold Monday-noon meet- 
ings. While he realizes that other Ro- 
tarians have probably held membership 
in more Clubs, RoTaRIAN VAN Sooy won- 








A new style in basketball attire? Here are members of the bewhiskered “Rotary 
Rambling Recks,” who competed some weeks ago in a between-halves free-throw con- 
test with other service-club teams in Sheboygan, Wis. Despite the whiskers, they won! 
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ders 


whether any have belongs 
more “Monday noon” Rotary (C) 


Olympics Bound? Rotarians 
be attending the Olympic g: 
England this Summer will f 
added attraction—a Rotary H: 
Friendship adjacent to the Ws: 
Stadium, where the games will bs 
It is being organized by Rotaria 
District 13. H. E. Nickerson, Se 
of the District International Ss 
Committee, reports that visiting 
ians can .contact any of the 
Clubs of London through the D 
offices at 55 Welbeck St., London 
England. 


Good Reason. If Rotary Clubs 
part of the world sent holiday greet 
to the Club of Charleroi, Belgiun 
didn’t receive an  acknowledg 


there was a good reason. | 


MAssAvutT, Club Secretary, has writt 
explain that the building in whi 
Rotary Club held its meetings wa 





Rotary-sponsored glee-club concerts in 
Winchester, Mass., provided $1,000 to- 
ward a local hospital building fund. 


stroyed by fire at Christmas time, and 
possibly some unanswered missive 
might have been destroyed too. 


Busy Bert. Although writing dogg: 
is one of his hobbies, Bert H. Smy! 
a member of the Rotary Club of Pitt 
burgh, Pa., keeps more active physi 
than many men half his age. Last 
gust, at age 75, he “caught” a game of 
soft ball at a Rotary picnic, pla 
three sets of tennis, won a prize in a 
horseshoe-pitching contest, and w 
another prize in a waltz contest on 
dance floor that evening. He is the o1 
surviving member of the first footb 
team (1889) of the University of Pitt 
burgh, which was then called the U! 
versity of Western Pennsylvania. Ma 
of his rhymes have a Rotary messag 
Here are the last verses of one he has 
called “Service above Self”: 

Then make your service nation-wide, 

Goodwill and friendship teaching 

Till in all nations they abide— 

These gospel truths we’re preaching. 

We'll spread this gospel East and West, 

And nothing can e’er swerve Us; 


For Service above Self’s the test 
And THAT is Rot’ry Service. 


Broken Records. One of the worst 
features of long illnesses suffered ! 
Leo FEeRLeT and J. WILLIAM CLARK 
members of the Rotary Clubs of El Pas 
Tex., and New London, Conn., respé 
tively, was, they said, that it snapp¢ 
their perfect-attendance records. RF: 
TARIAN FERLET’s mark extended back 
more than 31 years and that of RoTaRiANn 
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The latter was Club 


* 26 years. 


81,4 veal 


tary for Ov 


Does It Again! W. Irvine Davis, better 
to his friends in the Rotary 

of Chester Pike, Pa., as “Davey,” 
annual 
local 


lv conducted his eighth 
in behalf of 


in campa 


Seouts. He vent over the top as 
when he llected $381.50 from 
lividuals 

Awards. Eighteen members of the 

‘ Club of Princeton, Ind., recently 
ed Rota ipel buttons for 100 
it attendance records during 1946- 

rhe presentations were made in 

ume of the late HowARD SUMNER, a 
President of the Club, who was 


in a plane crash several months 

e. His parents, Mr. AND Mrs. CLYDE 

eR, who carried out his plan, were 
guests at the meeting, Mrs. SumM- 

making the p sentations, 

Davis L. 
FRANK L. Fatr, and CLAUDE FAtr 
cut), cast their lot in the then 

ll village of Louisville, Miss., about 

time that Rotary Club of Chi- 
Ill, was being organized. Today, 

ears later, their town has blossomed 

f 6,000 and the brothers 


All’s Fair. | ee brothers, 


to a city ( 





These brothers gave their community a 
new school (see item). Left to right: 


Frank L., Claude, and Davis L. Fair. 


all successful businessmen and Ro- 
ins (FRANK is a Past District Gov- 
or). Their five sons are also Rotar- 
Recently a congested elementary 
partment in the city school system 
a serious civic problem. Everyone 
building was needed, 
where the money 
That was until the 
ir brothers got together and decided 
give $50,000 to build a new school 


1 


the three lower 


ew that a new 
no one knew 
ld come from 


grades. 


‘Kindness House.’ “Service above Self” 
asserting itself around Red Creek, 
Y., where “The House That Kindness 
lilt” has been made available for an 
ed woman and her daughter. Briefly, 
WILLIAM Henry, Sec- 
tary and a Past President of the local 
cotary Club, purchased an old hotel 
hich he intended to raze in order to 
lild a home for himself on the site. 

elderly woman and her daughter 
0 were tenants were unable to find 
place to live. Rorartan Henry held up 
perations until they located a place 
in the country, three miles from the 
canning factory where the daughter 
vorked. Her associates began a move 
to build them a house so that she could 
continue working. Land was given, 


re is the story: 


} 
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HENRY donated lumber from 
the old hotel, 


which to buy 


citizens gave cash with 
other supplies, and can 
nery workers pitched in and built the 
house 

been dig 


THE SCRATCHPAD MAN /as 


0 gq deeper nto his pac ket of otes 

brought b } fron thre recent Rotary 

Co ent at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

But these iten were too late for last 
onti eadlir 


Common comment in Rio 
is about the solicitude for passengers 
of the Pan American World Airways 
Special representatives had been 
in advance to all points where Conven- 
tion-bound Rotarians might 
tween the States and Rio. Typical was 
JUAN P Koop, stationed in Belém, 
below the “Just 
juice,” he told a 
Rio-rovers there one .steam- 
When they tried to pay, 
head, smiled, and spoke 
sweetest of all 
ie house!” 


PanAmity. 


sent 


stop be- 


Brazil, just equator. 


time tor an orange 
coterie of 
ing afternoon 
he shook his 
those words, “It’s on 


4} 
} 


Tug at Sea. When MILes D. ZIMMER- 
MAN put his forceps away in Pottsville, 
Pa., he hardly expected to mix dentistry 
with Rotary en Rio. But he 
did. A molar in the lower jaw of 
CHARLES M. Dyer, of Hood River, Oreg., 
Assistant Secretary of Rotary Interna- 
tional, began to act up while the Nieuw 
Amsterdam was on the high seas. MILEs 
pulled it. 


route to 


After he had left for 
Rio, sons of ALAN C. HACKWORTHY 
back home in Madison, Wis., made a 
startling discovery. It was that their 
father had taken an extra pair of black 
planned, but both were for 


Right Wrong. 


shoes as 





Rotary songbooks given by Monmouth, 
Ill., Rotarians will be taken to Assuit, 
Egypt, by Dr. Frank C. McClenahan. 


the right foot. The quick-thinking boys 
met the crisis by air-mailing two lefts 


to Rio. 


Error. The “S. A.” following names 
of many Rio firms means neither “sex 
appeal” nor “South America,” as some 
Conventioners have been surprised to 
learn. It stands for “Society Anony- 
mous” or, better, “Incorporated.” 


“We've got to reorient 
our sense of distance,” says HAMILL 
BATHGATE, a retired engineer of State 
College, Pa., and his “we” means every- 
body. ‘Think of it: in just two ordinary 
weeks I'll have attended the Conven- 
tion — with substantial stopovers at 


Fortnighter. 


Belem ind Sao raulo Brazil, and 
Buenos Aires, Argentina—and be back 


ome telling all about i 


Model. All coun l¢@s hould be lik 
Brazil in that! MarTIN E, LAUDEN 
LAGI bil distributor from 
Aller ! P u heard PReEst- 
Dt 1) \ expilall \ l izil 
no. ed Const Lior i wa 
for col é It 1 wonderful spiri 
Mal IN went on "a l food senrise 
There ro ! his world for all of 

New Style. The Ministry of Educatior 
Building, in which the House of Friend 
ship located ] etting a new tvlk 
for Latin America ivs Ropertro ALv, 
REZ ESPINOSA prominent Vlexico § ( \ 
architect. The louve or deflector mn 
the sunny side have great possibiliti 
he believe and the open ground flo 
offe1 “a wonderful solution” for t 
parking problem. 

Felicitations. The Brazilian Chamber 
of Deputies unanimously voted a reso 
lution of gratification tha Rotary Inte 
national should have held it th Co 
vention in Rio. The measure was intro 


luced by MEMBER 
Past District 


EPILOGO DEG. CAMPO 
Governor from Belem 
Happy Cruisers! Rio Convention-goe 
aboard the Moore-McCormac!] cracth 
liner S. S. Uruguay went on to Monte 
video, Uruguay, and Buenos Aires, Ai 
gentina, before starting north. And al 
the way they had a grand time, accord 


ing to two formally drawn-up resolu 
One declared that “The Uruguay 


delightful ship afloat and 


tions 
is the most 
that we are the most fortunate of 
cruisers,” and 
CAPTAIN ALBERT 
with me taphorical orchids for “food ot 
excellent 
and courteously 


expres ed 


liberally besprinkled 


S. SPAULDING and crew 
quality and variety, capably 
The 
appre lation 


erved,”’ other 
memorandum 


for the Convention itself and the op 


portunity it brought to partake of the 


“unsurpassed hospitality” of “our good 
\merica” and for 
friendli 


RoBertT Sipiey, of Berkeley, Calif 


neighbors of South 


“their constantly evidenced 
ness 


chairmanned the resolutions committee 


THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 





The J. F. Brunners led the Alhambra, 
Calif., Rotary Club last year. Father 
was President and son was Secretary. 
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Rotary—A Way to Peace 
STANLEY McLeop, Rotarian 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 
Rotary 


Because it would seem that 


could contribute to leadership in the 
organization of those of kindred minds 
to a way of peace, I wrote the follow- 
ing poem: 
Rotary—A Way PEAC! 
We ponder on the alche y of years 
7 J j 
With treasure garnered from the hearts 
of men, 
Rare gems of love which fe 0 hip endears 
In golden friendship’s everlasting spar 
These blended in the ¢ hle « f ( 
In priceless union glor 
The milestones of the Rotary to be 
In richer splendor, 1 he d chart the 
way 
To fearless bond of world de he onu 
Where mankind sanely tur ? ht 
to day 
Then shall inspired Rotary arise 
In righteous challenge act, with pe e the 
prize 


*‘U. N.—Strong School of Democracy’ 
WALTER F.. WiLLcox, Hon. Rotarian 
Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 

The United Nations seems to me to 
be mainly, not a weak instrument of 
government, but a strong school of 
democracy, a school in which Soviet 

Russia, having had little prior experi 

ence of compromise, is the most dis 

orderly and rebellious scholar. She has 
organized a minority gang, but appar- 
ently the members of the gang are 
tied to their leader only by fear, not 
knit together by the much stronger 
bond of loyalty. In this world school 
the majority in favor of reaching de- 
cisions by democratic processes of argu- 
ment and compromise is growing, and, 
as a result, the present balance of 
power is shifting slowly toward mod- 
ern methods. If that shift 
the opposition gang may not 
provoke a war in which the 
is swinging against 
Rotary Club address. 


continues, 
dare to 
balance 
them.—From a 


Needed: Common Ideals 
ALEXANDER GUERRY, Rotarian 
Educator 
Chattanooga, Tenne Sse€e 

It seems to me that Rotary 
cling more than ever to its concept of 

a world-wide organization and t 


should 


LO its 
purpose of establishing peace through 
mutual understanding, a common 
friendliness, and a common ideal. 

But it also seems to me that Rotary 
must understand that even though 99 
percent of the people of the world de- 
sire peace, one percent can lead, even 
two or three men can lead, the nations 
to war. 

We need the common understanding, 
the common ideals, the feel of a broth- 
erhood of nations and the brother- 
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PITHY BITS GLEANED FROM LETTERS, 
TALKS, AND ROTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


hood of man. That’s the foundation of 
things. 
But Rotary thought 


and direct its attention to certain ac- 


must give its 


complishments that will prevent war 
and aggression, to the decisions that 


are made that result in armed conflict 
or in peace. We Rotarians know that 
the fellowship of Rotary and, for that 
matter, the fellowship of the church of 
God have not been able to stop aggres- 
sion and war. 

As Rotarians, therefore, we must 
support those policies, those _ steps, 
those agencies, which can bring about 
that international accord which is so 
desired and so necessary. We must 
study international problems and our 
relation to international problems that 
influence construc- 
tively toward good and necessary ends. 

From an the Rotary 
Club of Fayetteville, Tennessee. 


we may use our 


address before 


What Service Is 

Rospert H. McCasiin, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Orlando, Florida 

Service is the battle cry of the better 
civilization that would redeem the earth 
from selfishness and competition and 
isolation. It is the most potential, the 
most dynamic, the most powerful word 
in all the language. In it is the gathered 
glory of heroes and martyrs, the hopes 
and dreams of the daring hearts of the 
race. It is a matchless old word, spell- 
ing out in human action the length and 
breadth of divine purpose and human 


rin you read this issue of "The 
Rotarian" from the front cover to the 
back? If so, you should have little diffi- 
culty scoring 80 or more on these ques- 
tions—at 10 points each. Try it, then 
check up on page 59. 
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1. In what year did the famous Indian 
chief Tecumseh hold a “pep talk" on 
the present site of Chatham, Ontario, 
Canada? 

1846, 1831. 1813. 1765. 

2. What does the lira buy in Italy 
today? 

Bottle of olive oil. 
Two loaves of bread. 
A slice of bread. 

3. Whom does Robert J. C. Stead 
pay tribute to? 

His distant relatives. 
Those who serve humanity. 
Members of the bar. 

4. Which of these 

Marston not tackled? 
Niobrara. 


Colorado. 





Otis 


rivers has 


Snake. 


Salmon. 


> 





endeavor. It gives strength t 
weak, and pays in riches beyond 
all who speed its noble cause. 

Service stands against the tyran: 
selfishness, the despotism of gres 
hatred and rivalry of competitior 
the cold, hard, and uncaring judg 
of the world. It is the expressi 
the better faith of man’s truer self 
is truer than we may realize that 
profit most because we have le: 
the joy of service. 


‘Sonnet for Rotary’ 
JOSEPH E. PooLey, Rotarian 
Headmaster, Madison Academy 
Madison, New Jersey 
To close a candlelight service « 
memorating the 25th anniversary of 
organization of the | 


Rotary Clu} 
Madison, I composed the follo 
sonnet: 


SoNNET For ROTARY 
(1923-1948) 
Our hours have turned to days, the da 
years, 
The earth now five 
spun 
Around that glory which we call the 
What have we done 
The while? Have we shown courage ir 
vale of tears, 
To help, to serve, to lift men from t 
fears? 
Or have we from the heat of battle 
when justice, right, and honor overc: 
Cried out for help; let calis fall on « 
ears? 
There is no doubt if we held in our g 
The simple teaching on our Rotary s/ 


and twenty time 


“He really profits most who serves 
best’: 
If we sincerely meant with each hand 


The warmth of brotherhood, and did 
yield 

Ourselves to service, we then had pa 
the te st. 


‘Much for Rotary to Do’ 

LAURUS LEHWALDER 

Son of Rotarian 

Butte, Montana 

Rotary has done a very good 
in furthering good fellowship arou 
the world since it was first organiz« 
but there is still much that it can 
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The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


5. What part of a fishing expedition 
befalls Marion Ryan Minard? 
She gets to row the boat. 
She gets to clean the fish. 
She catches the fish. 


6. "Peeps at Things to Come" pic- 
tures a camera. What is it used for? 
Improve one's diction. 
Measure density of humidity. 
Measure for tailor-made suits. 
7. What percentage of Tennessee is 
still wooded? 
64.8. 14.9. 48.6. 52.8. 
8. What hobby does The Hobbyhorse 
Groom describe?” 
Stamps. Horses. 
Coins. Antiques. 
9. What does Homer Croy say about 
the jokes that Grandpa laughed at? 
They are as old as the hills. 
Still good for a laugh. 

10. What does Harold F. Strong say 
is often at fault when a lad goes bad? 
Early training. Diet. 

Lack of sleep. Neighbors. 
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future Rotary International 
rontiers not yet surveyed, much 
ieveloped. Many students are be- 
ng to recognize the influence Ro- 
has in international relations. In 
rid, there is much too 
being circulated 
, veils the true conditions around 
orld. It is up to Rotary to do its 
to help shed light upon these con- 
s and to help bring international 
standing in these days when it 
hadly needed. As Wendell L. 

ie once said, it is one world, and 
ese days of atomic bombs, rockets, 
high-speed, long-range airplanes, 
hould realize this and do our part 
eep the peace through understand- 
As Chiang Kai-shek said, “The 
is are the same around the world 
thev blow together,.’”—From a Ro- 


postwar wet 


propaganda 


Club addres 


Some Questions That Need Answers 
J. Morris, Rotarian 
ropre tor, 7 ingle 
haca, New York 
\mericans squander 
riotous living while 
s starve, we produce less and de- 
i more, and strike when we should 
Like Nero, we fiddle away our 
e while the rest of the world burns. 
n the hopes of the world in peace 
» away. 
hy are we unwilling to pay the 
» of peace? What is there in our 
onal make-up that causes us to be 
ious in war and inglorious in peace? 
has our moral progress not kept 
with our physical progress? It 
the answers to these questions that 
termine whether or not we shall be 
moral leaders of the world. 


Book Co-op 


> VW 
peace, Vif 


substance 


Fellowship a Privilege 
CLYDE D. MERCHANT, Rotarian 
Insurance Underwriter 
Wenatchee, Washington 
have made it a fixed rule of my 
e to meet with my Club every week 
less prevented by sickness or absence 
ym home. I have chosen this rule 
vecause I believe it is one of the great 
rivileges of my life to be permitted to 
et with 100 of the leading business 
| professional men of this city each 
ek in an atmosphere of good fellow- 
ip, and to spend an hour or more 
their companionship. To me our 
eetings are an inspiration, and afford 
e a pleasure, as well as a profit, I 
innot afford to miss. When I am 
reed to miss a meeting, I always feel 
it I have lost something that is of 
eal value and worth to me—something 
it I cannot regain or replace any- 
here-else in my everyday life. 


In Honest Transactions, All Win 
FRANK G. Smitu, Hon. Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Omaha, Nebraska 
id am sure that all of us realize that 
cational Service is really the man- 
ner in which we reveal to the world 
rough our vocations the high prin- 
ciples, the fundamental things, for 
which this great world-wide organiza- 
tion [Rotary] stands, . .. The rela- 
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Late in June the $1,275,000 mark 
wis surpassed as contributions of 140 
additional Rotary Clubs were added 
to the Paul Harris Memorial Fund 
of the Rotary Foundation. The total 
number of Clubs that had _ con- 
tributed $10 or more per member had 
reached 1,340 at that time. The latest 
contributors (with numbers in par- 
entheses indicating membership): 


AUSTRALIA 
Manly (47). 


CANADA 
Kingsway (Vancouver), B. C. (25); 
Aylmer, Que. (19); Port Hope, Ont. 
(40); Nanaimo, B. C. (52). 


CHILE 
Penaflor (21); Coquimbo (30). 


COLOMBIA 
Medellin (37). 


GUATEMALA 
Tiquisate (15). 


MEXICO 
Tampico (64); Monterrey (76); 


Mérida (58). 


NEW ZEALAND 
Dannevirke (44). 


UNITED STATES 

Brewton, Ala. (51); Fort Morgan, 
Colo. (47); Alexandria, La. (86); 
Stamford, Tex. (72); Vinita, Okla. 
(37); Monongahela, Pa. (42); Ma- 
lone, N. Y. (63); Frostburg, Md. 
(47); Franklin, N. H. (45); Freeport, 
N. Y. (41); Manteno, Ill. (23); Port- 
ageville, Mo. (28); Peekskill, N. Y. 
(68); La Porte, Ind. (37); Ithaca, 
N. Y. (235); Piqua, Ohio (72); 
Coatesville, Pa. (72); De Kalb, II. 
(40); University City, Mo. (42); 
Kingfisher, Okla. (44); Plattsburg, 
N. Y. (50); Bowling Green, Ohio 
(57); Providence, R. I. (206). 

Webb City, Mo. (41); Lake 
Charles, La. (76); Heber Springs, 
Ark. (26); Dewitt, Ark. (40); Pres- 
cott, Ark. (37); South Hills (Pitts- 
burgh), Pa. (38); Huntington Sta- 
tion, N. Y. (26); Ringling, Okla. (11); 
Borger, Tex. (69); Blanchester, Ohio 
(27); Selma, Ala. (63); Sioux City, 
Iowa (207); Greenville, Miss. (79); 
Baldwin, Kans. (48); St. Charles, Mo. 
(47); Jefferson City, Mo. (74); 





Foundation Fund Passes $1,275,000 


Hutchinson, Kans. (121); Kingsville, 
Tex. (61); Sharon, Pa. (86); Granite 
City, Ill. (77); Sharon Springs, Kans. 
(20). 


Newark, Ohio (90); Anacortes, 
Wash. (43); Scottdale, Pa. (40); 
Enid, Okla. (114); Melbourne, Fla. 
(29); Olympia, Wash. (87); San 


Jose, Calif. (185); Patchogue, N. Y. 
(57); Petoskey, Mich. (53); Grant 
City, Mo. (32); Danville, Va. (78); 
Winchester, Va. (83); Caliente, Nev. 


(23); Port Jefferson, N. Y. (52); 
Randolph - Holbrook, Mass. (38); 
Pawtucket, R. I. (81); Braintree, 
Mass. (55); New Bedford, Mass. 


(76); Carthage, N. Y. (59); Poplar 
Bluff, Mo. (26); Bristol, Pa. (36). 

Albion, Ind. (24); Ensley, Ala. 
(38); Quinwood, W. Va. (16); 
Sequim, Wash. (29); Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. (76); Brigham City, Utah (43); 
Sea Isle City, N. J. (28); Colum- 
biana, Ohio (55); Salem, Mass. (89); 
Waurika, Okla. (32); Myerstown, 
Pa. (34); Niles, Ohio (40); Franklin, 
Pa. (42); Winona, Minn, (46); Rush- 
ville, Ill. (39); Salina, Kans. (71); 
Kenova, W. Va. (23); Holley, N. Y. 
(26); Lancaster, N. H. (33); Mones- 
sen, Pa. (47); Madison, Ill. (33); 
Glen Park (Gary), Ind. (34); Mar- 
tinez, Calif. (44). 

Nebraska City, Nebr. (69); Lyons, 
Kans, (40); The Tarrytowns, N. Y. 
(43); Sarasota, Fla. (65); Conroe, 
Tex. (47); Norristown, Pa. (81); 
Aliceville, Ala. (28); Hanover, N. H. 
(57); South Gate, Calif. (68); Cata- 
lina (Tucson), Ariz. (24); Oska- 
loosa, Iowa (65); Sudan, Tex. (24); 
Blytheville, Ark. (50); Thomasville, 
N. C. (57); Duncan, Okla. (48). 

Montgomery, W. Va. (47); Kenil- 
worth, N. J. (19); South Amboy, N. 
J. (35); Castle Shannon, Pa. (32); 
Alma, Kans. (22); Garnett, Kans. 
(46); Washington, Iowa (55); Mar- 
quette, Mich. (100); Warrensburg, 
Mo. (25); Imlay City, Mich. (36); 
Clay Center, Kans. (54); De Quincy, 
La. (27); White Plains, N. Y. (84); 
Norfolk, Nebr. (45); Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (262); Waynesboro, Pa. (76); 
Longview, Wash. (55); Monticello, 
Ill. (43); Williamstown, Mass. (24); 
Springfield, Mass. (258); Elizabeth- 
ville, Pa. (26); Spring City-Royers- 
ford, Pa. (37); Hartshorne, Okla. 
(20). 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo (141). 








tionships of life, the contracts of life, 
are very complex and involve some 
important and interesting questions. 
All this had its origin in barter and 
exchange. In those early days, in the 
dawn of civilization, when some indi- 
vidual had more skins of animals than 
he had need for and another had more 
food than necessary to feed himself 
and his dependents, they exchanged 
for their mutual benefit and pleasure. 
By and by a token was introduced as 
a medium of exchange, a measure of 
value. In barter and exchange both 
parties to the contract got the best 
of the bargain. Because I had some- 


thing I could well spare that you 
needed and you had something you 
could well spare that I needed, we both 
had the best of the transaction. 
That fundamental principle has never 
been abrogated, even in the midst of 
our complex life today. Both parties 
to every bargain should still get the 
best of the bargain, by serving each 
When either party, by sharp 
practice or by craft, gets the best of 
the bargain in an unfair or an unjust 
way, he is either engaged in a legiti 
mate vocation illegitimately or he is 
engaged in an illegitimate vocation. 
All economics, all commerce, all in- 


other. 
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dustry, are based on the principle thar 
























































| both parties should get the best of ; 
bargain — that is, they ought 
served better than they would bx 
| out that exchange—From a PR 
/ Club address. ' 
| 
‘A Club Visited, a New Friend Made’ 
JAMES A. FRANKLIN, Rotarian i 
Lawyer 
Fort Myers, Florida 
The opportunity to know mor , 
better is Rotary’s finest gift : 
: members. When, by nonattend 
ee you miss this opportunity in your 
3 Club, remember that Rotary offe: 
peer PORTABLE opportunity in Clubs other than 
own, and you can, by visiting < 
WATER COOLER Rotary Clubs, greatly enlarge 
| friendship circle. Therefore, si) 
| Rotary Club visited is a new f) 
| made and man’s most cherished 
| sessions are his friends, let’s in 
our wealth of friendship posse 
by frequently visiting other R 
: ELECTRIC WATER BOY | Clubs. 
| Norge Rollator retrigeration chills | Italy Begins Again 
WA: water to constant temperature. | ght 
i Costs just a few pennies a day. | [Continued from page 21] 
| : Portable—no plumbing —just plug | a great calm has now settled ove: 
Ly - en J electric outlet. 5-quart built- | nation—and let us hope that it « 
; a J in reservoir—use with or without | tinues. However, in some places, in 1 
i rE: : : water bottle. Smartly styled, sturdy | Communist strongholds of the N 
fi 3 Suse a1 steel construcion. Includes cup | it is inevitable that there should 
’ dispenser and drip pan. Matching | some energetic reactions. 
mM : } cabinet (extra) provides for con- Look into our national Cabinet 
He i @ venient disposal of used cups and | you will see there Guido Corbelli: 
\ . ¢ waste water. Ideal for offices, lob- | Past President of the Florence Rota: 
| , bies, reception rooms, stores, filling | Club. Look into our Parliament and 
a | ; stations, etc. among its 560 members you will se 
| =e numerous Rotarians of various political 
Pip iii by faiths—Christian Democrats, Monarch- 
) # NORGE PRESSURE TYPE ists, Republicans, Socialists. The Mayor 
= of my city, a Socialist, is a good mem- 
| — WATER COOLER ber of the Milan Club. His attendance 
' \ . P | record is excellent. 
H . 6 Modern, streamlined, with cabinet All of which brings me to Rotary and 
' of heavy gauge steel, finished in | the part it is playing in fusing 
, “ golden-tan. Norge Rollator refrig- diverse elements of my country. 
| f = 7 eration. Base is recessed for toe- The last you heard of Rotary in Italy 
! == room. Sanitary top is beautiful, | before war swept the world was that 
=== light-tan porcelain. Easily cleaned. the 34 Clubs had disbanded. That was 
| == Oe “ No-splash top. Used in factories, on December 31, 1938. Perhaps you ' 
, == 0 ‘ buildings and -restaurants every- wondered, some of you, what lay behind 
1 == ° : : where. that move. We loved Rotary in Italy. : 
= It had sprung up here in 1923 with a é 
| == OU a " |} Club in Milan. We had excellent meet s 
—— : ings, promoted student scholarships, ; 
/ “ 2. C published two District magazines, had = 
14 _ our great national Conferences. Our 5 
AA ow : 4 : 
3 4 ~) relations with the Government were 
. | ite good while Mussolini was a peaceful 
} leader seeking glory in constructive | 
| , work. 3 
: Later, when he put on the mantle of a 
s | the warrior, our relations worsened. iF 
| We were for peace, he for violence. : 
We were for reason, he for obedience. 
= : Soon we found our Clubs the only 
° UF © ° ; organizations in Italy freely discussing 
he + | all questions. Other bodies were silent. 








| 
3 


Rotary was disbanded in Germany in 
1937, but Mussolini did not dare go 
that far, However, in the Summer of 
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ent suddenly issue 


ion against the Jews. Police 


S suppl nented it. All associa 
s were requested to cancel Jews 
their roll Rotary refused to take 
ction. Soon the press began a 
en against Rotary and a little 


were privately told that we 
id either abide by the policy of the 


rnment or disband. 


1 dr itic conference in Rome 
November 11, 1938, we choose the 
course 


Wu \T did we Rotarians of Italy do 
ng the war? Stayed with our jobs 
families most of us; trying to do 

position where life had 


J 


us. But I can name scores of Ro- 
in factor managers who, when 
German masters demanded more 
more production, somehow never 
emed to have the right material. 
tters to hand showed that it was 
in the warehouse. Letters at the 
ehouse showed that it was still in 
freight yard, ete. And I can tell 

i story of another Rotarian typical 
he man ho had to fly Italy in the 
ter months of 1943. One day in the 
Spring of that year this countryman 

mine seized his pen and wrote a 
ter to the King. 

“I appeal to Your Majesty,” wrote 
friend—though these are not his 
ct word to retake in your hands 
powel gave to the Duce. Let 
return to our senses, Let us halt 

horrible insanity.” 

lue time came the royal 

epl The King could do nothing on 
plea of one Italian Senator. If there 

ere more Senators of like mind... . 


Around Italy went my friend, and oi 
o the palace soon went a petition bear- 
ng the signatures of 101 Italian Sena- 
rs. “Let’s check this madness some- 
ow,” was the gist of the plea. 

The largest seaborne invasion ever 
ndertaken was at that moment gain- 
ng ground on our Sicilian shores. 
Somehow Il Duce intercepted the 


petition and learned of its origin. When 
after September 8 of that year he was 
einstated in power, orders were given 
to arrest that Senator. My friend, 
nowing that he had been discovered, 
slipped into hiding for two months, 
then fied into Switzerland, where he 
lived out the rest of the war. He is now 
back in Italy, where he has written a 
little book My Evile in the Land of 
William "Te I. 

Do you remember Guido Carlo Vis- 
conti? He was the man. He was Gov- 
ernor of our Rotary District from 1935 
through 1937. It is true, as I said 
earlier in this article, that one of the 
first questions businessmen of Sicily 
asked General Patton after invasion 
smoke had cleared away was: “Is it all 
right to start our Rotary Clubs again?” 
General Patton said, “Go ahead!” but 
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R eaders wiselv « onec wre tota become tl} D 
ict It fell on me to calm eage eal \ 
spl of these former Rotarians \ ve o iC e\ ‘ { 
sou L l l ind it lengt! im 14k eatest of I ( it pre 
I ipp ed before Rota s Board n t tt t Vv a) yy togethe thie eading 
Chicago. The Board listened to me ve) en of cities. New men are com 
kindly and gave the reéstablishment of to the front. The men of liberation fe 
Rotary in Italy what you cail “tl gO thev were contaminating themselves b 
ahead.” It was Just the moral tonic we ittl r down with men of the old lead 
in Italy needed. We had been through yr cla The latter deemed the forms 
an impossible situation. We had been r No ih our Clul \ 
fighting, as I said of Pietro Colombo have bro t the best men of the o 
against our friends and beside ou renerat a ithe new togethe 
enemit« We had seen our cities de rood tk Italy t 1 almost the o1 
troved bv those very friends in thei place 1] Italy where if happet It 
effort to deliver Europe from the Ger strengthens the democratic tradition of 
man grip. our country 

What a happy crowd otf men it was Rotary | vetting bette and bette: 
[ convened at Pallanza in the Autumn known in Italy, and public opinio 
of 1946 They represented almost all follow with interest and appreciation 
the former Clubs—2S8 out of the 34. We its efforts for the cause of international 
laid plans for our renaissance and friendship and understanding 
shortly after, one by one, the old Clubs When the Rotary Club of Rome wa 
sprang to life again. In each city a inaugurated on February 24 last, Signor 
little organizing committee composed De Gasperi attended with Count Sforza 
of three trusted old Rotarians and two and half a dozen other Ministers, and 
new ones would study the city, comb in his addré he said he was sharing 
the old roster, suggest new names our ideals and fighting for thi ame 

Today 29 Clubs are back in the Ro- — caus¢ The M gave Rotary an e1 
tary orbit, with more than 1,400 men thusi ic elcome in the Eternal Ci 
bers and more are coming. We pub So we are back in Rota and ove) 
lished again our monthly magazine ioved, We no that vou know it 
Rotary. We have our problems, yes. Hundreds of packages from all part 
Luncheon costs about 40 times more of the Rotary world have come to u 
than it did before the war, which works How welcome they have been! in 
a hardship on, say, the poot protessor just much as your material he lp we 
(whose salary has gone up eight time need your friendship and understand 
while the cost of living has gone up 40 ing. We know we can count on it. With 
times). Yet we want and need such this Rotary in Italy and Italy herself 
men in our Clubs. We do not want cannot help winning through 





INCREDIBLE INVENTION No. 8. Would zine. If your idea is used, you will receive $5. 


you like to help the good professor solve a (Should there be duplication, the first sugges- 
club problem? Then write your suggestions tion received gets the money.) This month the 
(one at a time) to him in care of this maga- prize goes to Warren Kahle, of De Kalb, Il. 
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Waiter (A) opens door (B), causing string (C) to lower bone (D) in front of dog 
(E). Dog strains to get bone, thus releasing jack-in-box (F). This frightens 
nearsighted bird (G), which thinks it’s landing on a near-by flagpole. Actually, 
bird grabs bulb (H) of atomizer (1), squirting perfume on foul-smelling pipe. 
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Odd Shots 


Can you match these photos for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-or- 
dinary-ness? Then send it to the 
Editors of The Rotarian. If used, 
the “odd shot” will bring you $3. 
But remember— it must be different! 

















J]. Denton Robinson, of Darlington, 
England, submitted this photo of the 
heavily antlered house on the Berrie- 


dale estate of the Duke of Portland. 





This “teepee” tree was planted in 
Bridgewater, Mass., in 1830. The 
photo was taken by Mrs. ]. W. Pond, 
wife of a Boston, Mass., Rotarian. 








The center of this blooming cactus 
bears a resemblance to the Rotary 





wheel. The photo was submitted by 
E. A. Neale, of St. Pancras, England. 
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International Declaration on Human Rights 


[Continued from page 11] 


and obligations and of any criminal 
charge against him, everyone is en- 
titled in full equality to a fair hearing 
by an independent and impartial tri- 
bunal. 

Article 9 

1. Everyone charged with a penal 
offense has the right to be presumed 
innocent until proved quilty according 
to law in a public trial at which he has 
all the guaranties necessary for his de- 
fense. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any 
offense on account of any act or omis- 
sion which did not constitute an offense, 
under national or international law, at 
the time when it was committed. 

Article 10 

No one shall be subjected to unrea- 
sonable interference with his privacy, 
family, home, correspondence, or repu- 
tation. 

Article 11 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom 
of movement and residence within the 
borders of each State. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave 
any country, inc’uding his own. 

Article 12 

1. Everyone has the right to seek 
and be granted, in other countries, 
asylum from persecution. 

2. Prosecutions genuinely arising 
from nonpolitical crimes or from acts 
contrary to the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations do not constitute 
persecution. 

Article 13 

No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his nationality or denied the right 
to change his nationality. 

Article 14 

1. Men and women of full age have 
the right to marry and to found a fam- 
ily and are entitled to equal rights as 
to marriage. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into 
only with the full consent of both in- 
tending spouses, 

3. The family is the natural and 
fundamental group unit of society and 
is entitled to protection. 


Article 15 
1. Everyone has the right to 
property alone as well as in a 
tion with others. 
2. No one shall be arbitrarily 
prived of his property. 
Article 16 
Everyone has the right to freed 
thought, conscience, and religion; 
right includes freedom to change 
religion or belief, and freedom, « 
alone or in community with others ; 
in public or private, to manifest 
religion or belief in teaching, pract 
worship, and observance. 
Article 17 
Everyone has the right to freedon 
opinion and expression; this right 
cludes freedom to hold opinions 
out interference and to seek, recé 
and impart information and 
through any media and regardless 
frontiers. 
Article 18 
Everyone has the right to freed 
assembly and association, 
Article 19 
1. Everyone has the right to 
part in the government of his count 
directly or through his freely ch 
representatives. 
2. Everyone has the right of acc 
to public employment in his countr 
3. Everyone has the right to a g 
ernment which conforms to the will 
the people. 
Article 20 
Everyone, aS a member of societ 
has the right to social security and 
entitled to the realization, through 
tional effort and international coope: 
tion, and in accordance with the org: 
ization and resources of each State, 


the economic, social, and cultural right 


set out below. 
_ Article 21 


1. Everyone has the right to wor! 


to just and favorable conditions of wo! 


and pay and to protection against u! 


employment. 


2. Everyone has the right to equ 


pay for equal work. 











Of passion in her arms. 





Prayer in Time of Peace 
Men will work ceaselessly for what they want; > 
Let them make sure, then, which they long for, Peace 
Or War. For, like a jade, bold War will flaunt 
Her glories in their eyes and give surcease 
Her false caprice 
Tempts foolish men to struggle through the mire 
To gain her praise, while deep beneath a fleece 
Of gold, she hides from them a shroud of fire. 
O, God, let men make Peace their one desire! 
HELENE GROSSENBACHER 
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to form and to 


the protection of 


1e ul 
erests 
, 29 
ervone e right to a stand- 
living, 1 ling food, clothing, 
md medical care, and to social 
es, adequate for the health and 
eing of |! elf and his family 
security in the event of unem- 
sicknes disability, old age, 
er lack of livelihood in circum- 
es beyond ontrol. 
Mother and child have the right 


vecial assistance. 


care al 

{ 29? 
Everyone has the 
and fundamental edu- 


right to educa- 
Elementar’ 
1 shall be f 
hall be e 
to higher education. 
hall be directed to the 
of the human person- 


ee and compulsory and 


il access on the basis 


Education 


evelopment 


to strengthening respect for hu- 
hts and fundamental freedoms 
» combating the spirit of intol- 


| against other nations 


inst ra id religious groups 
here 
{ 24 
one ight to rest and 
25 
eryone has the right to participate 
cultural life of the community, 
the arts, and to share in scien- 


vancenrie 
1» I 2°26 


eryone is entitled to a good social 


ernatio1 order in which the 
and free set out in this 
ration can be fully realized. 


irticle 27 
the 
freely to 


duties to com- 
ibles 


ynality. 


Everyone 


which en: him 


} 


op his pe 


In the exercise of his rights, every- 
shall 


ns as are 


be subject only to such limi- 
necessary to secure due 
ygnition and respect for the rights 
thers and the requirements of mor- 
order, and of general 
1ocratie society. 

irticle 28 


this 


of publi 
lfare in a den 
Nothing in Declaration shall 
ply the recognition of the right of 

State or person to engage in any 
tivity aimed at the destruction of any 
the rights and freedoms prescribed 
rein. 








Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 52 


1. 1813 (page 24). 2. A slice of 
bread (page !7). 3. Those who serve 
humanity (page 14). 4. Niobrara 
(page 22). 5. She gets to row the boat 
(page 28). 6. Measure for tailor-made 
suits (page 43). 7. 48.6 (page 44). 
8. Horses (page 60). 9. Still good for 
@ laugh (page 12). 10. Early training 
(page 34). 
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Each time you wax 


your floor the prep- 
aration and applice- 
tion costs approxi- 
mately 3 TIMES the 
cost of the wax. Re- 
duce your waxings 
with Holcomb Water- 


Proof wax. 
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WATERPROOF WAX 


A Really Water Proof WAX which 
Saves 2 to 4 Waxings a Year 


It's not the wax you use...it’s the labor 
that costs. Holcomb’s Water-Proof Liquid 
Wax reduces the number of waxings per 
year, spreads on easily, evenly. Needs no 
polishing. PATCHES perfectly in traffic lanes. 
The ideal labor saver for all type floors... 


because it’s TRULY waterproof. 


WRITE US 


letins on floor maintenance 


for J. 1. Holcomb Research Laboratory Bul- 
State type of floor you have. 
These bulletins will save you time, money and lengthen 


the life of your floors. They are yours for the asking 
NDUSTRIAL 


wstirurionac CLEANING SPECIALISTS 
1896....1948 


OMB MFG. € 
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| Now you see it 
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PROBLEM 





Now you don’t! 
eeeeee 
The outstanding styling of 
AIR-O-MAGICs is quite evident 
but their comfort is concealed. 
It's built into the unique 
construction features of these 


sturdy quality shoes. Try 
AIR-O-MAGICs. It's love at first 





THE MOST SHOE FOR YOUR MONEY! 






insole, cannot crock or curl 
Au -custwoned shock proof hee! and instep 
One piece Cork Cushion for foot comfort 


2 Mbt 


WITH PATENTED HAND-MOULDED INSOLES 





sight, for no breaking-in is needed! 
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It costs a carload of money to 
advertise the “hard way” to the 
millions of people who live in the 
some 4,000 American communities 
in which THE ROTARIAN has 
leadership circulation—and, even 
then, results may be hit and miss. 


A much smarter and far less costly 
way to reach these millions is 
through the 250,000 subscribers 
who devour THE ROTARIAN 


each month. 


These 250,000 men are hand- 
picked leaders. They set thought 
patterns and buying habits for their 
entire communities. Cover them 
and you pretty accurately cover 
America. 


Why go around when you can 
cut across? 


™ Rotarian 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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ALTHOUGH George Herbert, the 
English poet (1593-1632), 
“For the want of a horse a hobby is 
lost,” there are many people who would 


didn't say: 


be lost hobbywise if it were not for 
their horses, 


One OF these is Dr. Everett W. Pauvt, 
a dental surgeon holding membership 
in the Rotary Club of Osceola, Iowa. 
Horses have been his hobby for 50 
years—ever since the day he was given 
a motherless colt to care for as a 
10-year-old farm lad. 

“IT raised that colt on a bottle, nurs- 
ing her along and training her,” he 
recalls. “She grew into a fine five-gaited 
mare, and I rode her until I was ready 
to start to high school.” He then sold 
it to help defray his schooling expenses. 

The love of horse flesh which that 
colt developed in Dr. PauL has never 
ceased to grow. Today he has approxi- 
mately 50 horses, including 25 regis- 
tered saddle mares, six registered 
Palomino stallions, and a number of 
colts. He operates a Palomino farm 
outside of Osceola and a stable in town. 

The doctor is perhaps proudest of 
Paul’s Palomino Peavine, a 5-year-old 
stallion which has been publicized in 
the horsey magazines as “the most 
golden Palomino in the country.” Last 
year the horse was shown in competi- 
tion about 35 times, and it came home 
with “an oat bagful” of ribbons, includ- 
ing the grand championship of the 
Council Bluffs Frontier Days show and 
the Waterloo National Stallion show. 

“Palominos,” Dr. PauL explains, “are 
a color of horse, and not a breed. The 
color is produced in colts by breeding 
a Palomino with another breed. 

“And,” he adds, “if you breed Pal- 
ominos with Palominos, the color may 
fade away almost to a white.” 

Horses are a mutual hobby for the 
PauLs. The doctor’s wife, who is also 
his dental assistant, has a love for the 
animals which is as pronounced as that 
of her husband’s. In fact, she has 
brought home more blue ribbons riding 
the PauL horses than her husband has. 

A fancy sterling-silver mounted West- 
ern saddle made especially for Paul’s 
Palomino Peavine has a place of honor 








Dr. Paul poses with six of his Pal, 
mino stallions. Peavine Peacock and 
Paul’s Palomino Peavine are at |e); 


on a standard in the PAauLs’ den 
“off duty.” It looks very much in p 
amid an assortment of trophies, 
bons, and awards. 

3ut don’t ask Dr. Paut what it 
That, he says, he has never told 
wife. He will admit, though, that 
bridle cost him $650. 

* * * 

What would you do if someone g 
you a dapper red colt and you 
no place in your garage for it, o1 
immediate prospect of riding it? 

CLAUDE A. BRADSHAW, an insura 
company district manager and me: 
of the Rotary Club of Stillwater, 0 
homa, faced that problem sev: 
months ago. He solved it by ma 
the colt his hobby. 

But not as you might think! 
gave it to a local orphanage. Th: 
“Prince” has been living ever sir 
with Rotarian BrapsHAw paying fo1 
keep—five years in advance. 

“T sent him there early so that 
children could watch him grow, 
feel that they had raised him,” 
happy hobbyist explained to a frie 
MARGUERETTE LOWE, who reported the 
facts. “No hobby could be more sat 
fying than mine—for it is making « 
dren happy.” 

* 1” 

ALLEN F. BREWER, JR., a Member 
the Rotary Club of Lexington, K« 
tucky, and the Thoroughbred Club 
America, spent part of his youth 
Texas, where he displayed an ea 
interest in horses—as painting subject 

Once, while making a thorough stud 
of the anatomy of a horse, he dissect 
one and made over 1,000 sketches. 

With an art-school education and 
stretch in the Army Air Force behin 
him, RoTaRIAN BREWER has immortaliz« 
some of the top-ranking thoroughbred 
in America with his pencil and brus 
—including Man O’ War (see cut 
Phalanx, Armed, Stymie, Assault, ar 
Whirlaway—and has had many oth: 
commissions throughout the country. 

* * * 

It has been said that the dream o! 
all real horsemen the world over is t 
ride a powerful and beautiful Arabian 
stallion on the high plains of Arabia. 

While JAmMes E. Draper, a Richmond, 
California, Rotarian, has never realized 


Rotarian Bradshaw poses with Prince. that dream exactly, he has ridden great 
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Rotarian Brewer used five old photos 
to show Man O” War as a 3-year-old. 


hian stallions in the course of his 
ls and became so enamored of 
breed that he imported four mares 
stallion from Spain 14 years ago. 
now has more than 20 purebred 
es and stallions on his Jedel Ranch, 
ted 21 miles northeast of San 
IcIsco. 
rhaps best known of the DRAPER 
ons is *Ras-El-Ayn (the asterisk 
ns “imported”). One year it was 
en at the head of the famous 
nament of Roses parade in Pasa- 
and on another occasion it was 
nount of the grand marshal in 
equestrian pageant at the East- 
football game in San Francisco. 
DRAPER’ declares, 
Arabians is real 


” 





s,” ROTARIAN 
ing purebred 
—but to work is to live. 
a % * 
yng the legions of Rotarians who 
horse hobbyists are included the 
es of DonaLp A. ApbaAms, of New 
n, Connecticut, a Past President 
Rotary International, and TuLty C. 
Les, of Stockton, California, a Past 
rict Governor. 
“fan” since he was 10, ROTARIAN 
is now rides a couple of times a 
ek—weather permitting. On Sundays 
and Mrs. ApAms often take a ride 
their rubber-tired carriage—much 
the amusement of the neighbors and 
jtorists. Once a few years ago Ro- 
1AN ADAMS and his daughter rode 
» trails of Vermont for a week. “Be- 
ve it or not,” he says, “you can get 
t in Vermont!” 
ROTARIAN KNOLES has been riding for 
early 70 years and at last reports had 
0 horses, a Sabina Pinto and an 
nerican saddle-bred horse. The for- 
er has a special claim to fame, in that 
is a brother of the white horse which 
nperor Hirohito of Japan used to ride 
en reviewing the troops. 
* co a 
W. A. Askew, founder of the Rotary 
Club of Amarillo, Texas, doesn’t ride 
horses anymore, but they are indirectly 
mnected with his hobby. He collects 
ne names and addresses of former 
XIT cowhands—fellows who worked on 
the famous XIT Ranch in western 
‘exas from 1885 to 1912. 
There were seven divisions of the 
3-million-acre ranch which was traded 
! to Farwell Brothers of Chicago to con- 
Z Struct the State Capitol Building in 


Avcust, 1948 

















Rotarian Draper is shown on one of 
his favorite stallions, *Ras-El-Ayn. 


Austin, and RorariaAn ASKEW recalls he 
saw service on four of them: Rita 
Blanca, Middle Water, Bravo, and Esca- 
bardo. As for livestock, the ranch prob- 
ably had 150,000 head of cattle and 8,000 
to 10,000 head of horses. 

Each year RoTarRiAN ASKEW gets a 
group of the old cowhands together 
to swap stories of their experiences 
vith stampedes, swimming herds across 
swollen streams on the way to Montana, 
cutting fences in cold weather to let 
the herds drift, ete. 

ROTARIAN ASKEW knew the rigors of 
life on the famous ranch, where he 
pulled bog, helped with the roundups, 
cattle branding, windmilling, freight- 
ing, prairie-fire fighting, wolf hunting, 
and general ranch work. He quit the 
ranch in 1904, and never expects to 
punch another cow as long as he lives. 

Although his Rotary classification is 
“city loans,” he is in the insurance, 
real estate, and loan business. And at 
the age of 57 he was licensed to prac- 
tice law in all the courts of Texas. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


If you are a Rotarian or a member of @ 
Rotarian’s family, THe Groom will list your 
name below Just drop him a ling 

Wax Cylinder Records: W. H. Brooks 
(would like to exchange or purchase war 
cylinder records, 1897 and earlier), 520 
LaBelle Ave., Oconomowoc, Wis., U.S.A. 

Painting Contracting: George H. Wilson 
(would like to correspond with U.S.A. Ro- 
tarians with same Rotary classification— 
that is, painting contracting), 49 Ransom 
St., Farnsworth, England. 

Genealogy: Mrs. C. M. Dudd (wife of Ro- 
tarian—desires information about Locratus 
Selden of New York State, thought to be 
son of John Selden and Rhoda Green; be- 
lieved born in 1788, married to Amaretta 
Calkins, and died in 1879), 514 East St., 
Three Rivers, Mich., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: These persons have reported 
“pen pals” as their hobby interests: 

Isabelita Ruperto (15-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes to write to young 
people of her age living outside of The 
Philippines who are interested in music, 
stamps, postcards, and Nature), Bais Cen- 
tral Negros Oriental, The Philippines. 

David Larking (17-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with young 
people of his age; interested in_ tennis, 
racing, soccer football, stamp collecting), 
“Riverview,” Castlereagh Rd., Penrith, 
Australia. 

Sheila Westbury (daughter of Rotarian 
—wishes to correspond with boys or girls 
aged 18 living outside U.S.A.; interested in 
sports, camping, Scouting, travel, science), 
1015 College Ave., lowa Falls, lowa, U.S.A. 

Arni Thorvaldsson (22-year-old son of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends interested in 
playing bridge and chess and collecting 
books and puzzles on the subjects), Mer- 
kurgata 9, Hafnarfjoerdur, Iceland. 

—Tue Hopsynorse Groom 








For a GreenerLawn 
Without Weeds use 


Scotts. 


t™- ete 


LAWN FOOD fue 
= WEED CONTROL 


eA Just one application will 
y transform your lawn to a 
EASY TO carpet of weed free grass 
APPLY and make it sparkling green 
Regular Package too! Try this easy Scott 
treats 

2,500 sq . treatment. Scotts Lawn 
ame Care Products are avail- 
able from coast to coast. 


OM Set & SONS CO. 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 
Palo Alw, California 












Advertising 
Machine 





Ic Post Cards 


Learn how thousands of business 
men, in every line, are boosting 
sales in spite of conditions~with 
1¢messages—printed and illustrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 
SEND NAM We'll send FREE iliustrated book of money- 
making IDEAS for your business and com- 
plete, unique advertising plans. RUSH YOUR NAMI TODAY 
CARDMASTER COMPANY 


4546 RAVENSWOOD, Dept. 48, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 








A COMMUNITY SERVICE 
lize funds wisely. A Nade 


rite for “om 


your “ 


n 


tion on the Naden Se 
etails are available. 


NADEN 4 SONS, Webster City, lowa 








A COMPLETE ERVICE 


COMPOSITION COMPANY 
155 EAST OHIO + CHICAGO 11 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
69th Yr. 4 Yr. High School. Separate 2 Yr. 
College. Sr. ROTC, CAA Fiying. All accredited 
Heart of America, Large Gym. Indoor pool. All 
Sports. Riding. Marksmanship. Country Club 
Summer School. Catalog. 

COL. LESTER WIKOFF 
688 Washington Place Lexington, Mo. 
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Amazing LAWN 


IMPROVEMENT 


from Fall-Planted Perennial Grass 


Early Autumn is the ideal time to improve 
your lawn—repair summer damage—or build 
a new lawn with DRUMCLIFF Lawn Grass 
Seed, blend of pre-tested perennial varieties 
containing new certificd ILLAHEE Creeping 
Feascue. ‘hupply limited; not sold in stores, 
Write TODAY for lawn information FREE, 
A postal card will do. Address: DRUMCLIFF 
COMPANY, Dept. 632, Towson 4, Maryland. 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


Speaker’s Stands @ Cast Bronze Bells © 

Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges @ Flags 
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HE‘S HAPPY! 


And why not? Hasn't he had 
the foresight to send his subscrip- 
tion in to THE ROTARIAN? 

As Omar the Tent Maker almost wrote: 

A book of verses underneath the bough, 

A jug of wine, a book of verse, and thou— 


Are well enough if that is what you want, 
But just THE ROTARIAN'S Paradise enow! 


And Omar and the Persians have to pay 
$2.00 a year for THE ROTARIAN, whereas you 
(if you live in the U.S., Canada or any country 
in the Pan American Postal Union) need pay 
only $1.50 for twelve issues, a whole year of 
such authors as Albert Einstein, Lovis Bromfield, 
Trygve Lie, Doron Antrim, Paul Kearney, C. J. 
Hambro and other authorities on business, in- 
ternational affairs and community betterment. 

You do not have to be a member 
of a Rotary Club to subscribe to THE 
ROTARIAN. Just send $1.50 (over- 
seas, $2.00) to the address below to 
be sure of twelve copies of the best 


that modern thought can think. Address 
THE ROTARIAN 


35 E& Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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Stripped 





My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following favorite comes from 
W. H. Force, a member of the 
Madison, New Jersey, Rotary Club. 


To increase his small income a 
farmer made corn brooms during 
the Winter. One prospective cus- 
tomer, a merchant, offered to buy 
a quantity if the farmer would 
take half his payment in cash and 
the other half in merchandise at 
cost. The farmer accepted the 
offer. The storekeeper counted 
out the cash and asked the farmer 
to select merchandise for the 
other half of his payment, to 
which the farmer replied: 

“T’ll take the other half in 
brooms. I know just what they 
cost you.” 














Loose Talk 
Saying everything comes to him who 
waits, 
Is going a little too far, 
As the mastermind who said it will find, 
In case he has ordered a car. 
—A. T. SPRING 


Ages of Man 
Can you solve the following “ages’’? 
The answer to Number 1, for example, 
might well be “cottage.” 
1. Rich folks usually dwell elsewhere 


- —age. 
2, Watched in auto travelling 
age. 
3. The housewife discards it 
a 
4. It may involve a field of corn 
- —age. 
5. A branch of English society 
— —age. 
6. Required when writing to friends 
‘ ae, 
7. Boats often require it age. 
8. Used for deception - age. 
9. A nurse may apply it age. 
10. Some people reach it age. 


This puzzle was submitted by Alvin E. 
Evans, a member of the Rotary Club of 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Eater-Outer 

If you can identify more than half of 
the following dishes, you are an experi- 
enced eater-outer. Following the num- 
bered dishes appears a paragraph de- 
scriptive of them. Can you connect 
numbers and letters? 

1. Ala king. 2: Au jus. 3. Brochette. 
4. Cafe au lait. 5. Canape. 6. Compote. 
7. Creole. 8. Croutons. 9. En casserole. 


10. Glace. 
diniere. 


11, Hors d’oeuvres. 12 


13. Parfait. 14. Print: 
15. Puree. 16. Ragout. 17. Risso] 
Saute. 19. Timbale. 20. Tutti-frutt 

(a) Small pieces of toast spread 
foods. (b) Savory foods served 
petizers. (c) Frozen or glazed. 
meat stew highly seasoned. (e) 
or served in an individual dish 
mixture of fruits. (g) Meat broil 
a skewer. (h) Served with fresh 
tables. (i) Thick strained soups, 
tables, or fruits. (j) Served in a 
sauce containing mushrooms, 
peppers, and pimentos. (k) Fried 
small amount of fat. (1) Served 
natural juice or gravy. (m) Br 
(n) Molded foods set in custards. 
Fruit stewed in sirup. (p) Ice 
served with sirup and whipped « 
(q) Coffee served with hot mill 
Mixture of garden vegetables. (s) Pr 
pared with tomatoes, green pepp: 
and onions. (t) Small pieces of to 
bread, served in soups. 

This puzzle was contributed by Sol | 
of New York, New York. 

The answers to these puzzles 1 
found on the following page. 


Sheepishly 

Once I had a flock of sheep 
To count when I was wooing sl 
But now my livestock is once n 
Just one fat wolf outside my « 
Who licks his jowls 
And howls. 

—GILEAN DOUGLA 


Twice Told Tales 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Logical Lad 


Mother: “Oh, Johnny, you’ve got a 


+1 


black eye, and your clothes are a sigh 
How often have I told you not to p 
with that naughty Jones boy?” 

Johnny: “Do I look as if I had be 
playing with anybody?”’—Rotary C: 
TEMPERANCE, MICHIGAN. 


Wrong Question 

A salesman taking his bride South 
their honeymoon visited a hotel whe 
they boasted of their fine honey. 

“Sambo,” -he asked the waiter, “wh 
is my honey?” 

“Ah don’t know, boss,” replied Sam! 
eying the lady cautiously. “She d 
work here no mo’.”—Rotary Bullet 
LITTLETON, COLORADO, 


Merciless 


He had choked her. She was dead: 


there was no doubt about it. He h 


listened to her dying gasp. Now, sii 


was cold—cold as the hands of deat 


THE ROTARIAN 
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See EEC EUS 


s anger he was not convinced. 


«ly he kicked her. To his amaze- 
asped, sputtered, and then 





Sit 
» hum softly 
a little patience is all it takes, 
e from the back 
CATHARINES, ON- 


marked his wil 
Gossip Sheet, 51 
ANADA. 
T] an Sho »f27 ‘ 
ers Was preparing to take a 

up into the mountains when 
he grizzled old camp guide, 
up on his sup- 


gotta map and a compass?” 


tainly,” replied Smithers. 


you got a deck of playing 

. no,” rejoin d Smithers. “What 
do I need with a deck of 

ight save your life, son,” old 
replied. “I always carry a pack 


If you get lost, son, just sit 
iving a game of soli- 
Next thing you know some fool 
you and begin tell- 
what to do next.”—Rotary 
TENNESSEE, 


nd begin pli 
»y up behind 
d, KNOXVILI 


Thinker 

went out with the boys one 
and before he realized it the 
r of the next day had dawned. 
itated to call home and tell his 
Finally he hit upon an idea. He 


phoned his wife and, when she 
swered, he shouted: 

“I’m back! Don't pay the 
The Throttle, SHARON, 


No Wonder! 


ransom! 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Customer at garage: “I’ve been watch- 


ing that mechanic for fully 


15 minutes, 


and there’s a man who knows his busi 


ness! He 


put the hood down gently, 


didn’t spill a drop of oil 
securely, left no fingerprints on the 
He wiped his hands before 
door, 


opening 
spread clean cloth on the 
shed the 
carefully.” 
“Yeah, 
Rotary in At 


stery, m¢ gears noiselessly, 


drove away 
Bystander: that’s his 
car.” — lanta, 


GEORGIA, 


fastened 


he 
iit 


t 


ar. 
the 
uphol 

and 


wil 


ATLANTA, 


Thoughtful 
He (at the movies): “Can you e 
all right?” 
She: “Yes.” 
He: “Is there a draft on you?” 
She: “No.” 
He: “Seat comfortable?” 
She: “Yes.” 
He: “Mind changing places?’—Odds 
‘mn’ Ends, CARNEGIE, OKLAHOMA 
° 
Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
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Limerick Corner 


Once in a while a real reward-for- 
time-spent comes along. Such as this: 
lf you will take a few minutes to write 
the first four lines of a limerick, and 
send them to The Fixer, in care of "The 
Rotarian" Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois, he will look 
them over carefully. Then if he selects 
your contribution as the limerick-contest 
entry of the month, he will send you $5. 

* * * 

Here is the unfinished-limerick contest 
entry for this month. It was written by 
R. B. Brown, of Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Sit down now and write out a last line 
for it—more than one if you wish—and 
send it, or them, to The Fixer. If yours 
is selected among the “ten best," you 
will receive $2. The deadline for entries: 
October |. 


HOT LOT 
“The Summer's too hot," sighed a chap, 
"And we workingmen take all the rap; 
Our work lags a lot 
When the weather's so hot, 


SLUY GUY 

Have you a Joe Kelley in your Club 
—or among your acquaintances? Joe's 
qualities were analyzed and reported in 
this corner in the May issue. In case 
they've slipped your mind, here they 
are again—in a four-line bobtailed lim- 
erick: 


Avucust, 1948 


Joe Kelley's a right kind of guy, 
Who does his good deeds on the sluy. 
Try to hand him some praise 
And the roof he will raise, 


To complete the verse, The Fixer se- 


lected the “ten best" last lines. Here 
they are: 
‘Tis the Irish in Joe, the dear buy! 

(Mrs. J. S. Knouse, 


Sunbury, Pennsylvania.) 
While his dear friends give out with a 
sigh. 
(W. Edward Young, Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of South Orange, New Jersey.) 
And trump up the best alibi. 
(Mrs. George Sanberg, wife of a 
Rochester, Minnesota, Rotarian.) 
And you'll feel as flat as a puy. 
(Chris Beckley, member of the Rotary Club 
of Thornbury & Clarksburg, Ont., Canada.) 
It's service not self he holds high. 
(Mrs. Lindsey H. Simmons, wife of 
@ Lewisburg, Tennessee, Rotarian.) 
And bid you a defiant "good-bye!" 
(Kenneth Pratt, Pheips, New York.) 
“Making mountains of molehills,” he'll 
cruy. 
(Mrs. G. A. Ruegg, wife of a 
Pueblo, Colorado, Rotarian.) 
For Kelly's got something money won't 
buy. 
(Mrs. A. C. Fraser, wife of a Syd- 
ney Mines, N. S., Canada, Rotarian.) 


And send you up with it, sky high! 
(Howard Chapman, member of the 
Rotary Club of Banbury, England.) 


Says Joe, “Once a Boy Scout was |." 
(Dolores M. Cooke, Camden, New Jersey.) 
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ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


> 


} You will discover an 
unduplicated beauty, rich 
quality and lasting worth, 
which no other floor cover- 
ing can bring to your home. 


RUGS SENT ON APPROVAL TO 


ROTARIANS AND THEIR PRIENDS 


Nahigian Brothers, Ine. 


169 North W ash Avenue FRAnklin 8800 


30, Hlinots 


The World's Largest Collection 
of fine Oriental Rugs 
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Rotary Club Record Forms 
Systems 


for 


e SECRETARIES 
®e TREASURERS 
® PRESIDENTS 


Send for descriptive literature 


MAXWELL COMPANY 


107 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 64, 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


S p E r C ul E § We wrtte epeorhes on a7 
t al 


subje 
‘‘Speeches For Every Occasion ac eet n oe Pub 
lic Speaking Manual, $2 Officer's Handbook with 
Instant Parliamentary Guide, $2 List of prepared 
talks free on request 











JOKES New Jokes and Humorous Talks’’ mailed 
monthly, $10 a year Speaker's Joke Book 
$2 Toastmaster’s Humor Guide, $2 Btag Night 


Stories, #2 Salesman's Joke Book, $2 , $ 
- graw - irmar Fur Sook 2 

dronapary 1 dies Night Program. ef Best 

Club an quet Bo 2 

; NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRAR 

1468 W. 9th St. cl cvelnns 13, Ohle 
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FROM ICELANDIC SAGAS 
comes a fable, relayed to us by 
District Governor Oskar Jon Thor- 
laksson, which has peculiar sig- 
nificance for Rotarian .. Aman 
was in a dense wilderne Com- 
ing to an open space he saw in 
the dusk the figure of an ap- 
proaching monster. He was terri- 
fied—but as the monster came 
closer, he saw that it was his own 
brother. . . . Past District Gov- 
ernor “Ott” Klein, of New Jersey, 
has another way of saying the 
same thing: “A.stranger is a 
friend you haven’t met.” 


HOW ROTARY FELLOWSHIP 
is achieving ends sought but so 
disappointingly achieved by state- 
craft is evidenced every week by 
such crossroads Clubs as Singa- 
pore and Cairo and New York, 
where mingle men whose nations 
maintain delicate relations. Lord 
Mountbatten, the distinguished 
British leader, eloquently testi- 
fied to this in a message sent to 
the Conference of District 91, held 
in Calcutta, India. Noting that he 
was a member of the Rotary Club 
in his home town in England, he 
commented: 

The Rotary movement is nonpo- 
litical and noncommunal; it is a 
brotherhood of service, transcending 
races and nationalities, and I am glad 
to hear that Rotarians from India, 
Pakistan, and Burma are assembled 
together on this occasion. The benefi- 
cent influence of such an organization 
is even more important in these times 
than ever before. 

Apart, however, from that long- 
term talk of promoting friendship be- 
tween all races and communities, Ro- 
tary in India has also done much good 
work, and its Clubs engage in many 
forms of Community Service. It is 
in work such as this that our motto 
“Service above Self” is exemplified. 


WHAT ARE HUMAN RIGHTS? 
That the Commission on Human 
Rights found it difficult to answer 
that question will come as a sur- 
prise to many people who read 
Dr. Malik’s article. 

Most citizens of democratic 
countries would have assumed 
that it would be quite simple to 
set forth in writing the “inalien- 
able rights” of human beings. Leo 
E. Golden, Director of Rotary In- 
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ternational, thought so—until he 
“observed” for Rotary several ses- 
sions of the Commission. He dis- 
covered that commonly accepted 
platitudes about human rights 
often were shattered on the reefs 
of conflicting economic and po- 
litical ideologies. 


IT IS A MINOR MIRACLE, 
therefore, that the Commission 
could finally come out with even 
“a draft declaration.” The vote 
was 12 to 0, officially, but four 
countries led by the U.S.S.R. ab- 
stained from voting. Now the 
paper goes to the Economic and 
Social Council for a review before 
it is submitted to the General 
Assembly, which meets next 
month in Paris. 

Already it is under fire, how- 
ever, and the attacks come not 
only from the left but from the 
right. One metropolitan U.S.A. 
newspaper finds in it “a perfect 
reflection of the hypocrisy that 
pervades Lake Success.” It asserts 
that the new Declaration falls far 
short of the U. S. Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, for example, in 
definition of protection for a man 
on trial. Another large American 
newspaper is equally certain that 
the U. N. Commission has pro- 
duced a document that will be a 
milestone for the nations as im- 
portant as was the Magna Carta 
in the history of English liberties. 

Discussion will go on. So that 
you, for yourself, may draw your 
own conclusions, we publish this 
document in full. Whether ade- 
quate or not, it marks an effort 
of the United Nations as an exist- 
ing body to redeem a promise 
made to the people of the world 
by the men who drafted the Char- 
ter of San Francisco. 


CHARLES F. PALMER, 
who was its Governor, touched off 
a small earthquake at the last 
Conference of District 165 in Au- 
gusta, Georgia. He did it with 
words, these in particular: 

Last Fall in two civic classes of a 
north-central Georgia public school an 
editorial against vote selling was dis- 
cussed and the teacher asked, “Of 
what importance do you think this is 


Printed in U.8.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


to us as students in citizenship?” 
14-year-old young man could } 
wait to be recognized before hy 
“Those folks have a good way t 

money.” [The editorial mention: d 
ily groups making as much a 
by selling their votes.] 

The teacher inquired what he } 
He said, “By selling their vot 
can make more money than by 
ing.” Several students chimed 
support him. He was then a 
“What do you think we are 
when we sell our votes?” A 
woman rose to make a very ; 
statement in which she brought 
that people who sold their vot 
their right to citizenship and vi 
the secret ballot as well as th: 
election. She also made the point 
a poor man could not be an of 
however good a person he w: 
that were permitted. She was | 
by the majority of the class. 

The teacher then questioned, “H 
many of us think it is good practice { 
us to sell our votes?” All but 
three boys and three girls, in the 
group of 32 students present vote 
favor of selling their votes. Wh« 
the second class a similar discus 
took place, and the vote was ta ' 
all but four in a group of 25 students 
present voted to sell their votes 
they had the opportunity. 

When I read this official report 
lump came into my throat, as | 
sure one has come into yours. 
the foundations of democracy 
crumbling? You have heard ths 
ord. 

District Governor Palmer's 
spear-headed suggestion was that 
every Club put “clean politics on 
its agenda. None will support 
candidates. Each will fight for 
clean elections.” And the idea 
catching on—backed by support 
of such influential newspapers as 
the Atlanta Constitution, which 
gave it strong editorial support, 
concluding: 

The Constitution would like to se 


clean politics its No. 1 project for th 
rest of the year. Yes, and every Ki- 
wanis and Lions and Civitan a) 
Optimist and Jaycee and every othe! 
civic club in Georgia. It’s that 
portant that we take the cheating and 
stealing out of politics. 


A LITTLE GIRL 
from a city was spending her first 
Summer in the country, and was 
asked how she liked runnin 
about barefoot. “At first I could 
hardly walk,” she said, “but the 
rocks got softer every day.” Th 
Fort Worth Rotagraph, reporting 
this, offers the pertinent comment 
that adults who work at hard 
tasks find much the same thing } 


true. _ | Py 








